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PLECKER’S 


CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTOR PIPE 


AND 


GALVANIZED EAVES TROUGHS 


are made of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel, one of the best metals 
known for these purposes as it effectively resists rust and corrosion. 
These conductor pipes and eaves troughs are practically unaffected 
by weather conditions, being exceptionally strong and durable. 


Your customers will be well satisfied with PLECKER’S COR- 


RUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTOR PIPE and GAL- » 


VANIZED EAVES TROUGHS as they will give many years 
of the very best service. They cost no more than the ordinary kind, 
so why not serve your customers with the best? We are at your serv- 
ice and will supply you with this reliable brand in handy 10 ft. lengths. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG LISTING TIN PLATE, 
TINNERS TOOLS AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 


50 and 51. 
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_RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


=" LOUIS, MO. 
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Ventilation is automatic and sure 


—— 
SS om pre 


because the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, and forces the 
vitiated air out of schoolrooms provided with 





the 


— sah Me Ventilator 


which is so built that simply turning a damper 
makes it take from outdoors all the air com- 








ing into the rooms. This pure, outdoor air 
is heated, humified to exactly the right de- 





gree and then passed into the rooms, chang- 


ing the air in them several times an hour. rey 60:9 SMES 
SLE 
School Boards order 


on sight. No trouble 
at all to sell. 


The FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


for residences, stores, etc., is “fool proof”; simply yet scien- 
tifically built; stays in order; burns any fuel and gets more 
heat from it because of its longer fire travel. 


Easiest selling and most satisfactory furnace made. We help 
you sell—first by all sorts of “dealer helps,” then by a National 
Advertising ane in which we are spending thousands 
of dollars. 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANE CLUB? ¥ 


Write to us today for particulars. 
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4058 Forest Park Ave. TRADE MARK 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. “Sttoustte” TRADE MARK, 
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Tuespay, October 9th, has been fixed by the gov- 
ernors of most states in the Union as “lire Preven- 


tion Day.” In the past, the significance 


Fire of this occasion has been lost to the 
Prevention ea) i" 
average business man, but this year its 

Day. ? 


import is being strongly impressed upon 
the public through comprehensive plans evolved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The annual fire loss in the United States is placed 
at $240,000,000. 
war purposes, the sum may appear small, but it is 
The deplorable fact is that 


Compared with the billions used for 


really a vast amount. 
fully 75 per cent of these fires are avoidable, and each 
fire represents to a large extent substances that might 
have fed or clothed thousands of people. In these 
days of war, when the nation needs all of its resources 
and an almost superhuman effort is being made to pro- 
duce supplies for our Allies, the carelessness and neg- 
lect that result in fires is little short of criminal. In 
France and other countries they do regard a fire as a 
crime, and no matter how innocent its origin, they 
make the owner of the premises legally liable for all 
damages that result to a neighbor. Some effort has 
been made to have a similar law adopted in this coun- 
try, and when we consider that negligence causes so 
many fires, it appears to be a just law. 

In its campaign to make October oth a “red letter” 
day in the history of the fire prevention movement, 
the Board of Underwriters has extended its influence 
in many new directions, always emphasizing the laud- 
able results that may be expected with national econ- 
omy. Now, more than at any other time, must spe- 
cial attention be given to the matter. The words of 
President Wilson show how gravely fire loss is re- 
garded at this time by the Government: “Preventable 
fire is more than a private misfortune. It is a public 
dereliction. At a time like this of emergency and 
manifest necessity for the conservation of national 
resources, it is more than ever a matter of deep and 
pressing consequence that every means be taken to 
prevent this evil.” 

Fire is indeed a national menace, and it seems that 
our war activities are causing us to neglect safety 
rules. Through perhaps nothing more than sheer 
carelessness, the per capita fire loss of our country 
increased from $1.71 in 1915 to $2.10 in 1916, an 
advance of 22.8 per cent. What will the United States 
do about its per capita loss for 1917 and the coming 
years? More specifically, what are you going to do? 
Whether you be on the manufacturing or distributing 
end of business, here is the opportunity of performing 
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$2.00 Per Year. 


both a national and a personal duty by instituting 
proper fire preventive measures in your place of busi- 
ness. If we are to win the war, efficiency must be de- 
veloped to the maximum, and efficiency consists in 
conservation as well as production. 








We HEAR much nowadays of service in business. It 
is proper that its importance should be sharpened on 


every occasion. Politeness, promptness, 


S H . ~ oge 

Romar patience, and affability are assets none 
i ou 

Quality the less valuable because they are not 


listed in the inventory of stock. Neigh- 


borly “nods and becks and wreathed smiles” com- 
mend themselves as aids to merchandising, even though 
we put them on no higher a plane than that of the 
maxim that more flies are caugh: with honey than with 
vinegar. All this is litthe more than what newspaper 
paragraphers delight in calling bromidioms. Any 
churl sour as a crab in temper will grant you the 
truth of it. Any two-legged thing of the type that old 
Omar called 

, a clod of saturated Earth 

Cast by the Maker into Human mould” 
will freely admit that some measure of intelligent 
service is indispensable to the selling of goods. 

But there is another aspect to the matter which 
seldom receives its meed of emphasis. Service that 1s 
not securely linked with quality is like dropping 
buckets into an empty well. You may unload a second- 
rate article upon a stranger in the surmise that he ts 
not likely to come back to your neighborhood. In do 
ing so, you may exercise all the grace and courtesy of 
But this is a small world. Sooner or 
That stranger may 
When he 


does, be sure that he will not trade with your store. 


a Chesterfield. 
later, all paths cross one another. 
some day move into your neighborhood. 
have lost him. Perhaps you have gained his 
ill-will 


against you among his new acquaintances. 


You 


active which he may not be slow to exert 

Service which is employed only as an artifice to dis- 
tract attention from lack of quality is false as dicers’ 
oaths. It paves the way to bankruptcy. There is no 
substitute for honest materials and good workman- 
ship. You may go into a restaurant, for example, and 
be escorted by an obsequious waiter to a table orna- 
mented with spotless linen and cut glass which glows 
But 


if you are served with oleomargarine instead of but 


under the mellow light of richly shaded lamps. 


ter, chicory in place of fragrant Mocha and Java, car 
bonated cider in lieu of Chateau Yquem, embalmed 
beef in the room of savory meat, and _ half-spoiled 
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vegetables, the utmost smoothness of service will not 
make up for you the absence of genuine viands. You 
will never go back to that restaurant for another meal 
or urge your friends to go there. 

No lesson is more consistently taught by the experi- 
ence of successful merchants than that it does not pay 
to stock up with goods that fall short of the established 
standards of quality. The argument in behalf of ad- 
vertised brands is unanswerable from the angle of 
uniform values. The buying public already know 
them for their intrinsic worth and workmanship. No 
amount of advertising will keep an inferior article or 
a comparatively worthless product on the market. 
This is a fact so well recognized that the banks refuse 
to finance the publicity of any commodity which ‘s 
falsely represented. There is no excuse, therefore, for 
not matching service at all times with quality. Hon- 
esty, profit, quality and service are all inter-related 
factors in prosperous retailing. Their absence spells 
failure and the coming of the sheriff. 








NATIONAL automobile organizations in the United 
States have commenced a “Save Gasolene” campaign 
among garages, hardware dealers who 
Conserving <j] gasolene, and owners of automo- 
the Gasolene , . 7 : . 

Susnty. biles. The object is to guarantee ample 
fuel for army and navy needs and for 

the legitimate requirements of motor car users. 

It is estimated that the United States Army alone 
will require 350,000,000 gallons of gasolene for its 
airplanes, trucks, tractors, etc. This tremendous de- 
mand will be supplied in preference to the needs of 
the individual. The condition does not imply that 
automobile owners will be forced to lay up their cars, 
but that motor vehicles should be used sparingly 
and judiciously, whether for trade or pleasure. If 
this advice is followed, there will be no undue scarcity, 
because the United States possesses an abundant sup- 
ply for ordinary purposes. 

The situation in this country is not like that in Eng- 
land, for England is entirely dependent upon imports 
for her gasolene supply, while the United States is a 
large producing country and exports large quantities 
of oil and gasolene. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1917, the United States exported 425,703,130 gal- 
lons of gasolene and naphtha as compared with 294,- 
779,809 gallons in the previous year, an increase of 
about 45 per cent. 

The three and one-half million motor vehicles in 
this country last year used about one-half of the two 
and one-half billion gallons of gasolene produced. 
Hence if only a saving of 10 per cent is effected by 
automobilists, it will amount to more than 125,000,000 
gallons in the next twelve months. Such a saving is 
easy to accomplish, says the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, without entailing hardship on 
any one. This organization is calling upon thase who 
sell gasolene to help in the movement. It is prepar- 
ing a placard to be hung on the walls of stores, garages, 
and service stations, urging users to economize in 
various ways which are described in detail. 

The thousands of retail hardware dealers who sell 
gasolene will no doubt see the advisability of co-oper- 
ating in the movement to conserve the supply of this 
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fuel. By doing so they will be performing a patriotic 
service to their country, and at the same time will put 
this department of their business on a more stable 
basis. Extravagant expenditure of gasolene is likel, 
to cause an acute shortage, with a consequent falling 
off of business in this line and other automobile sup- 
plies, while judicious use means that there will be 
enough to go around—which in turn means enough 
to be distributed and enough to be sold. 








ADVERTISING is the one great factor that today is 
working to keep prices at a normal point and create 

oun @ stability without which the unscru- 

Advertising PUlous manufacturer or merchant would 
and High _ be able to inflate them to any extent that 
Prices. might suit his desire for greed. By ad- 
vertising the manufacturer or merchant has to a large 
extent created a demand for his goods and established 
in the public mind the name, quality and price of his 
products. He creates a market which makes a large 
production possible and eventually enables him to scale 
his prices to the minimum and to do business at « 
smaller percentage of cost than the man who does 
not do so. He regards advertising as a judicious in 
vestment, as one of the overhead charges along with 
the cost of distribution, salesmen, material and the 
like. Having established the prices in the public mind 
he is bound to resist any pressure which tends to dis 
turb this condition. It is only necessary to look 
around and see how the prices of nationally advertised 
goods have been steadily maintained during these 
months of inflation or increased only in a very small 
proportion to those of non-advertised goods. 

To the scientific advertiser, and we use the word 
advisably because there are many who spend their 
money in printer’s ink in a careless and indefinite man- 
ner, higher prices are the last resort because they con- 
vey the impression that he is taking advantage of the 
crisis to make a larger profit. Rather than do this he 
will shave them to the last parings, economize in every 
department and endeavor by so doing to keep faith 
with the public. It is the non-advertiser that is gen- 
erally the first to take advantage of any tendency 
towards higher prices because he has less at stake witi 
the consuming public and because his products are not 
widely known among it. 

Advertising, therefore, as some people maintain, 
does not increase the cost of the article to any ap- 
preciable extent. True, the purchaser does pay his 
share of it, but it is only a very small fraction and 
every subsequent purchase reduces that fraction to an 
almost infinitesimal one so that the greater the demand 
the less the burden is borne by the consumer. 








Otp accounts which “drag their leaden length 

along” act as a brake to slow down the pace of busi- 

iness. There’ is nothing to justify their 

It Is Time hold on your books today. Harvests are 

pie plentiful. There is an abundance of 

money in town and country. Now 1s the 

time to collect. Fear of losing trade may be a reason 

for not pushing settlement of credit accounts during 

periods of depression. But there is no excuse for it 
in these days of general prosperity. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





D. O. MacQuarrie sat at his accustomed place at 
the Knockers’ Table in the Chicago Hardware Club 
the other day and insists that the following prayer 
is alleged to have been rendered by a Scotch minister 
in the Kirk at Caledon, Ontario: 

“Q Lord, we approach this morn’ in the attitude 
o’ prayer, and likewise o’ complaint. When we cam’ 
to this land o’ Canada we expectit tae find a lan’ 
flowin’ wi’ milk an’ honey, but instead o’ that we 
found a lan’ peopled wi’ ungodly Irish. O Lord in 
Thy great mercy drive them tae the uttermost pairs 
o’ Canada; make them hewers o’ woodt and drawers 
o’ water; gie them nae places as magistrates, police- 
men or rulers amang Thy people; but if Ye has any 
favors tae bestow, or any guid lan’ to gie awa’, gie 
it tae Thine own, Thy peculiar people, the Scotch. 
Mak’ them a’ members of parliament, an’ magistrates, 
an’ rulers among Thy people. But, as for thae un- 
godly Irish, tak’ them by the heels, an’ shake them 
over the mouth o’ hell, but dinna let them fa’ in, an’ 
the glory shall be Thine. Amen.” 


If the quips and querks with which I try to coax 
a smile from you on this page seem like fossil remains 
to you, gentle reader, do not put the blame upon my 
scissors and paste-pot. There are only seven or eight 
original jokes in the world. 
to revamp them from time 
loaded my favorite “jimmy pipe” and relaxed into a 
big rocking chair to read Plutarch’s Lives. Presently, 
I began to chuckle so mirthfully that Mrs. Arnold 
dropped four stitches in the stocking she was knitting 
for one of our soldiers somewhere in France. 

“What’s the joke?” she inquired with a mixture of 
hopefulness and rebuke. 

In passing, it may be well to say that Mrs. Arnold 
thinks that the greater part of the jokes of which | 
am the cobbler are as funny as a funeral in a snow 
storm. 

“There is no reason, my dear,” I replied with some 
trepidation, “why we may not laugh at old witticisms 
just as we enjoy the repetition of familiar melodies. 
I don’t need to tell you that Plutarch wrote this book 
about nineteen hundred years ago. Here is a joke 
that probably was a thousand years old when he re- 
produced it.” 

“Well, what is it?” she asked impatiently. 

Forthwith, I read to her this sentence: “A prating 
barber asked Archelaus how he would be trimmed. 
He answered, ‘In silence.’ ’ 

During the ensuing stillness the gurgle of the nico- 
tine in my pipe sounded as loud as a lion roaring for 
more T-bone steak. 


The most we can do is 


to time. Last night | 


ok * 2k 
There is a simile that was used by a very interest- 
ing English writer that has been much in my mind. 
Like myself, he had often been urged not to try to 
change so many things. 
[ remember when I took a new position a-man said 
‘0 me: “Good Heavens, man, why don’t you leave 
‘omething alone and let it stay the way it is?” and I 
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said: “If you will guarantee io me that it will stay 
the way it is, I will let it alone; but if you knew any- 
thing you would know that if you leave a thing alone 
it will not stay where it is. 
either go in the wrong direction or decay.”’ 

I reminded him of this thing that the English writer 
said, that if you want to keep a white post white you 
It will get black. You have to 
In that instance you have 


It will develop, and will 


cannot let it alone. 
keep doing something to it. 
got to paint it white frequently in order to keep it 
white, because there are forces at work that will get 
the better of you. Not only will it turn black, but the 
forces of moisture and the other forces of nature will 
penetrate the white paint and get at the fibre of the 
wood, and decay will set in, and the next time you 
try to paint it you will find that there is nothing but 
punk to paint. 
aK * 

Tom Usher, of the Russell and Erwin Manufactur- 
ing Company, insists he heard Mrs. Usher telling 
about her neighbor, Mrs. Atwell, who had had a quar- 
rel with her maid, Lizzie, a product of the Emerald 
Isle, and the maid remarked that she would leave. 

“Lizzie,” said the mistress severely, “you must stay 
until I get another girl.” 

“T intend to, mum,” said Lizzie. 
right some wan should tell her the kind of woman ye 


“Shure, it’s only 


are.” 
x x 

‘Bob Jones was coming home from a trip last week 
and in the smoking compartment a congenial party 
was swapping stories. When it got about 10:30, Bob 
rose, stretched himself and said, “Before I say Good- 
night, I will tell what I heard today,” so he un- 
folded this one: 

The Argonaut advertised for a man to do chores, 
and the advertisement was answered by a colored 
“Are you married?” asked the prospective 
“Yas, suh, I’se married,” replied the ap- 


man, 
employer. 
plicant, “but mah wife is out of a job.” 


This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of 
race suicide nor of eugenics and family limitation. 
Merely as a gatherer of random things and a mixer 
of facts and fancies, | reprint the lines which round 


out this page: 
The Old-Time Family. 
It makes me smile to hear ‘em tell each other nowadays 
The burdens they are bearing, with a child or two to raise 
Of course, the cost of living has gone soaring to the sky, 
And our kids are wearing garments that my parents couldn't 
buy. 

Now my father wasn’t wealthy, but I never heard him squeal 
Because eight of us were sitting at the table every meal. 


People fancy they are martyrs if their children number three, 

And four or five they reckon are a large-sized family. 

A dozen hungry youngsters at a table I have seen 

And their daddy didn’t grumble when they licked the platter 
clean. 

Oh, IT wonder how these mother and these fathers up-to-date 

Would like the job of buying little shoes for seven or eight 

We were eight around the table in those happy days back 
then, 

Fight that cleaned our plates of potpie and then passed them 
up again; 

Fight that needed shoes and stockings, eight to 
to bed, 

And with mighty little money in the purse, as I have said, 

But with all the care we brought them, and through all the 

days of stress, 
I never heard my 


wash and put 


father or my mother wish for less 
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UP TO THE MINUTE — 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN HOLD 
FIRST MEETING OF SEASON. 


Following a two months’ vacation, the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of Pennsylvania held their first 
meeting of the Fall and Winter Season at the Hotel 
Walton in Philadelphia on Friday evening, September 
28th. The session was well attended, and after greet- 
ings had been exchanged, the members commenced to 
lay plans for continuing the work started earlier in 
the year. Each member will have more to do be- 
cause of those who have entered their country’s serv- 
ice. Walter L. Lukens, after completing the course 
at the Fort Niagara Officers’ Training Camp, was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant. Al Clemo is now attend- 
ing the Officers’ Training Camp at [ort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, and Billy Peterson is at an aviation training 
camp. 


“e- 


ISSUE SUPPLEMENT TO CATALOG OF 
STOVES AND RANGES. 


A 20-page supplement to general catalog Number 
79 has just been issued by Bridge, Beach & Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, manufacturers of the Superior 
Stoves and Ranges. The catalog addition lists the 
new patterns, the blue and gray enamel ranges being 
handsomely illustrated in color. The other types are 
also shown by large, well-executed halftones. Copies 
of the catalog or supplement will be sent upon re- 
quest. 





ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS FOR STOVE. 


Frank O. Larson, Aurora, Illinois, assignor to Rath- 
bone, Sard and Company, Albany, New York, has 
secured United States patent rights, under number 


1,241,227, for a stove which is described herewith: 


In a_ stove provided 
with an oven, a gas oven 
bottom; a burner con- 
nected therewith; rotata- 
ble means for mounting 
said burner and oven bot- 
tom within the oven; a 
pinion projecting from 
said means adapted to en- 
gage one of two teeth be- 
tween which the said pin- 
ion is projected; a sliding 
damper adapted to recip- 
rocate along the bottom 
of the oven; an air inlet 
in the bottom of the oven 
over which said damper 
may be moved, closing 
; the orifice of said inlet 
in the oven; and means for raising or lowering said oven 
bottom and burner and regulating the admission of air to 
the oven from the outside of the stove. 























e+ 
The atmosphere of a store reflects the personality 
of the heads. 


TELLS 


NEW LIBERTY LOAN. 





The money which the people loan to their Govern- 
ment on Liberty bonds will be spent for the good of 
the people themselves—that is to say, it will be used to 
safeguard them and their descendants from the dan- 
gers which threaten the civilization of the world. 
Here are some of the ways in which the wealth gath- 
ered through the Liberty Loan will be employed: 

First: The teaching and training of 27,000 officers 
in the first officers’ camp, the best having been impar- 
tially selected. A splendid lot of sane, courageous 
young men are these officers—even the severest critics 
of army system and army psychology agree that the 
officers thus far have been earnestly trained and have 
been chosen with sincere effort to pick only the best 
men. 

Second: The building of large cities as cantonments 
with every view of modern sanitation, health and hy- 
giene. This making of big cities of about 40,000 men 
each is noteworthy. There are 16 such cities—rising 
out of the soil. Towns of 40,000 require generations 
to grow. These cities have sprung up in a few weeks. 
At one fort a standard barrack, 34 by 140 feet, two 
stories high, was erected in an hour and a half. An- 
other barrack was completed from pine wood which a 
week before had been in the form of trees standing 
500 miles away in a pine forest. Three million square 
feet of screen to keep out the flies and other insects 
were used. In one cantonment alone 60 miles of road 
was built. One auditorium was built to hold 3,500 
men. Water, light, and power plants were built. The 
total expense in a few weeks was $150,000,000—more 
than was spent on the Panama Canal in three years. 

Everything in the camps is clean. Refuse is burned 
daily. At those training camps last spring sickness 
was down to less than one half of one per cent. These 
figures prove that a man was surer to be in good 
health in an Army camp than among his friends in the 
city or on the farm. Never before in history have 
such efforts been made for the bodily care of soldiers. 
The food allowance is about 48 cents—nearly 50 cents 
a day. That is the same as $3 a day or $21 a week 
for a family of 6. It is a fact that any woman with 
a family of 6 can feed them well if she has $2! 
weekly for food alone. In a company of 250 men this 
allowance goes much farther than in a family of six. 

The Army’s quartermaster department for supplies, 
clothing, buildings, and transportation is to spend 
three and one-half billions. The War Department 
plans three and one-half billions more for ordnance, 
ammunition, field and coast artillery, and so OM. 
Forty-five million has been allowed for war-risk insur 
ance. For aviation we have an appropriation of $640, 
000,000, and we have already 10 aviation fields and 





HOW GOVERNMENT WILL SPEND 
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& ground schools, a ground school teaching the work- 
ings of aviation preliminary to flying. An aviation 
field contains about 2 square miles, the camp 2 more. 
A $1,000,000 aircraft factory is building at one place 
alone. 

The greatest aircraft engine in the world, making 
possible the production of airplanes by the thousand 
while Europe has counted by the hundred, has just 
been developed. From being completely outclassed by 
Europe in the air, we, the inventors and pioneers in 
aviation, give promise to participate on a mammoth 
scale in the battles of the skies. 

The road to lasting peace and brotherhood of na- 
tions leads through this Liberty Loan. Friends of 
democracy, lovers of justice, and all who reverence 
our great Republic will hold no sacrifice too exacting 
which gives them funds to invest in the new issue of 
Liberty bonds. 


“*e- 


NO TIME FOR SITTING ON THE FENCE. 


By George Ade. 
Famous American Humorist. 

A house was burning. All of the neighbors, ex- 
cept one, were trying to save the building. He sat on 
the fence. Some one suggested that he should help. 

“They don’t need me,” he replied, “The others are 
so blamed energetic and efficient that probably the 
fire will be put out without me turning a hand.” 

A ship was sinking. The captain ordered all hands 
to the pumps. “Keep the pumps going and I will land 
you safely,” that was the captain’s assurance. 

All of the sailors, except one, sprang to the pumps. 
This one sat on a coil of rope and smoked his pipe. 
“Do you want to drown?” asked a shipmate. 

“I won’t drown,” was the cool reply. ‘Not while 
you boys are doing my share of the work. I know 
you've got to keep the pumps going whether I help 
or not.” 

Once a great republic, in real need of the loyal as- 
sistance of every citizen, called for subscriptions to 
a bond issue of enormous dimensions. 

One kind of man said, “I don’t believe I'll subscribe. 
The country is full of fellows that are all keyed-up 
and patriotic and when it comes to a showdown, they'll 
make a few sacrifices and take care of my part of the 
subscription, rather than see the enterprise flatten out 
and fail.” 

Don't perch on the fence when your neighbor’s 
house is burning. 

Don’t sit on a coil of rope when the ship is sinking. 

Don’t fail to subscribe for the second issue of Lib- 


erty Loan bonds. 
“*e- 


ARGUES AGAINST CUTTING PRICES. 


A passage in the speech of M. Clyde Kelly, Con 
gressman from Pennsylvania in the House of Repre 
sentatives at Washington, D. C., dealing with the 
Stevens Bill, deserves to be reprinted. Here it is: 

“Cutthroat competition never did and never will 
help the business of the average dealer. I will admit 
that this may not hold good as regards mail order 
houses, department stores, and so forth, because their 
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interests seem to lie in the direction of putting the 
little merchant out of business and taking his trade. 
I am not anxious to help them do that and I am will- 
ing to let them take care of themselves, and without 
doubt they are perfectly able to do it. I take my 
stand on the side of the little corner store against the 
great combinations that threaten to wipe it out of 
existence. I stand with Littlefellow & Co. against 
the Soak-em-good mail order houses. I consider the 
neighborhood store a necessity and I want it to have 
a fair chance, no more and no less, to grow greater 
and finer.” 





WISHES TO KNOW WHO MAKES DELCO OIL 
COOK STOVES ? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Will you please find out for me who makes the 
Delco Oil Cook Stove? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
- Michigan, October 1, 1917. 


“*e- 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN BUSINESS 


Any keen observer can see that there is a New 
Spirit in Business. 

The earliest business of mankind was on a basis of 
savagery, a fight to get possession of property. 

srawn and muscle were essential; the stealthy 
march, the night-raid, the ambush, the club—these 
were tools and methods of ancient business. 

The change from that Predatory Age to this present 
Age of Service has been long and gradual, a toilsome 
ascent. 

Things are different today. The new sign of serv- 
ice replaces the old symbol of the club. 

Perhaps the cynic will point out that elements of the 
old primitive cut-throat business still survive in our 
midst. 

We have not reached the end of the journey. 
Even if the Tiger and the 


True. 
Sut we are on the way. 
Vulture survive in our modern business and though 
they die hard, yet they are doomed. 

All business must stand the acid test which is being 
imposed everywhere today: Do contribute to 
human welfare? 

Those who cannot safely undergo this test are des- 


The world is not in the mood to tol- 


you 


tined to failure. 
erate the business age»cies which militate against the 
common weal. 

Business itself today is organizing its own Crusade. 
It is no longer in a subordinate position, looking for 
recognition. It has developed its own standards of 
aristocracy, and makes Peers and Princes of those 
who contribute most to the service of Humanity. 

And f 


more: Business has pecome conscious 
that with itself lies the responsibility for the Creating 


even 


and Fashioning of the ideal Kingdom of Man 


To each of us in this busy world today there comes 
the joy of recognizing that we have a part in the great 
tasks of the age. 

To no one of us is it given to do it all. [each bears 
only a part. Enough if we be possessed and dominated 


by this new spirit of business: The spirit of service 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weckly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Boss Nut Company, 1744 Kolman Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is building an addition to its plant to cost about 
$18,000. 

The Cincinnati Bickford Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has applied for a permit to erect a factory 
building to cost about $40,000. 

The H. G. Saal Company, Chicago, manufacturers 
of tools and hardware specialties, is taking bids on a 
two-story factory building, 120x200 feet. 

Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadel- 
phia, have let a contract for the erection of a one 
story, 37x64-foot brick storage building. 

The Griffin Manufacturing Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, has started construction work on a.one-story 
addition to its factory to cost about $15,000. 

The Framingham Screw Works, Boston, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by George 
C. Coit, Harry H. Marshall and Albert B. Pond. 

The Modern Tool Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
has begun construction work on a one-story factory 
addition to be 32x146 feet and cost about $10,000. 

The Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, has let a contract for a brick and concrete, mill 
construction, 60x157-foot storehouse to cost $20,000. 

The New York Tool Manufacturing Company, New 
York City, has been incorporated with a capita! stock 
of $25,000 to manufacture tools, implements, and sup- 
plies. 

A permit has been granted for the erection of an 
addition to the plant and machine shop, of the Rox- 
borough Plumbing and Heating Company, Ridge and 
Leverington Avenues, Philadelphia. 

The Kanter Metal Stamping and Manufacturing 
Company, Conneaut, Ohio, has purchased the plant of 
the National Lamp Works. The deal involves the ex- 
change of a 10-acre tract and a factory valued at about 
$240,000. 

The Gem Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to make metal specialties. The incorpora- 
tors are frederick W. Dunn, M. Scoullar and George 
M. Faulkner. 

With a view to reducing the price of sisal and hemp, 
the United States Food Administration has secured 
Henry Wolfer, formerly head of the Minnesota State 
binder-twine works, to undertake at once a com- 


plete investigation of the industry. 
“e+ 


Heated arguments serve to cool friendship. 





MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
ARE ELECTED BY THE HARDWARE 
CLUB OF CHICAGO. 





Yesterday’s election at the rooms of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago resulted in the choosing of the fol- 
lowing members to serve on that organization’s Board 
of Governors for the coming three ygars: 

A. Vere Martin, C. S. Meacham, 
Pritchard Stewart, H. H. Hopkins, 
John Mills, B. M. Moore. 


The new members are the unanimous selection of 
the Club. There was no contest nor any rivalry for 
the positions which they are to fill. It is a noteworthy 
demonstration of the harmony which dominates all the 
activities of this body that the maneuvering and log- 
rolling which characterize what is known as club poli- 
tics in other industries were wholly absent from the 
balloting. 

The Board of Governors is looked upon as a training 
course by the officials and membership thereon is cal- 
culated to develop the special executive ability which 
is required for the management of the Club’s numer- 
ous plans for the betterment of the interests of its 
associates. It is confidently expected that the new 
members of the Board will be able, at all times, to 
count upon the compact unity of the rank and file in 
every project designed to promote the welfare of the 
organization. 


2. 


RESPONSE PLEASES COMMITTEES OF 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Under date of October rst, the Promotion Com- 
mittees of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Hardware Association 
declare their gratification at the prompt and hearty 
response of the members of both Associations to the 
letters sent out announcing the Annual Conventions 
of the Associations which are to be held at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel in Atlantic City from October 
17th to 19th. The numerous replies received presage 
a splendid attendance at the conventions, and the 








chairmen of the committees, George H. Harper for 
the manufacturers, and A. J. Bihler for the jobbers, 
join in extending a special invitation to those mem- 
bers or representatives who are attending the conven- 
tions’ for the first time. Any member of the Promo- 
tion Committees, who will be distinguished by a reé 
circle badge bearing the committee name, wil! gladly 
give any desired information or service. 
~o- 


WANTS NAME OF CHUCK MANUFACTURER. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Will you find out for me who manufactures the 
Davidson Quick Acting Drill Chuck ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
———, Nebraska, October 4, 1917. 
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ADVISES DISCOUNT TO CUSTOMERS WHO 
CARRY HOME THEIR PACKAGES, 


The American people are quick to sense any weak- 
ness in campaigns devised to obtain their support on 
insufficient grounds. At the beginning of our prep- 
arations for the war in Europe, scores of department 
stores and editorial writers called upon citizens to help 
the Government by carrying bundles home instead of 
having them delivered. A direct appeal was made 
to their patriotism. Many of them remained un- 
moved by the stirring rhetoric of the advertisements 
on this subject. The reasons for their indifference 
are clearly outlined in the following communication : 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

The daily press is urging that customers carry home 
their own bundles in cases where the packages are 
not too heavy or bulky. This appeal is made to shop- 
pers on the ground of patriotism. 

As a matter of fact, it is not an act of patriotism. 
On the contrary, it is helping the retailer to a greater 
profit. Various estimates place the delivery expenses 
of a retail store all the way from 3 per cent to Io per 
cent, according to the volume of business, the class 
of goods, and delivery conditions. When one cus- 
tomer carries his purchases home and his next door 
neighbor has the same goods delivered and both are 
charged the same price, the one who carries the bun- 
dles home is doing the retailer, and not his country, 
a favor. 

Considerations of justice as well as of good business 
policy ought to influence the merchant to allow a dis- 
count commensurate with the service rendered. A 
large store in the East, for example, gives a 2 per 
cent discount for cash at the time of purchase and 
allows 3 per cent more to the patron who carries 
home the goods, making a total rebate of 5 per cent. 

In small towns of the Middle West the co-oper- 
ative delivery system has cut the delivery cost nearly 
in half, even though three and four deliveries are made 
daily when one, or two at most, should suffice. The 
average retailer has been, and is today, so eager for 
business that he, unconsciously, permits customs to 
creep into his business methods which, though small 
at first, in time add another burden to the ever in- 
creasing overhead expense. 

The multiplicity of delivery wagons covering the 
same routes with similar wares has been the topic for 
many writers to preach economy on, but until the 
merchants can show their customers a real saving or 
allow them the cost of delivery will this ever-increas- 
ing expense be reduced? The alert, up-to-date re- 
tailer knows he can sell more goods on the credit sys- 
tem than for cash only and at a very much better 
profit; and it is only the poor. credit man or poor col- 
lector who wails about the credit system and the great 
losses sustained thereby. 

Is not the customer who pays cash at time of purchase 
and carries his bundles home entitled to some consid- 
eration from the retailer? It certainly cannot be con- 
strued as government patriotism to carry home one’s 
°wn bundles. It is simply a case of doing one’s “bit” 
for the merchant from whom he buys. Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, is reported 
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to have stated in Cleveland yesterday that the mer- 
chants should be expected to share the expense of 
deliveries with their customers when these customers 
carry home their own packages. 

Then let the merchant show his appreciation of 
service rendered by being patriotic enough to his cus- 
tomers to allow a discount commensurate with the 
service for the “Cash and Carry System.” 

F, E. Muzzy. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, September 27, 1917. 





GIVE CLOSER ATTENTION TO CREDITS. 


The curtailment of credits is one of the important 
recommendations that are being made to retailers by 
economy experts. Manufacturers have found it neces- 
sary, it is reported, to curtail their extension of credits 
to wholesalers because cash is required in order to buy 
raw materials. As a consequence many jobbers have 
shortened their credit terms to retailers in order to 
meet the demand of the manufacturers. Right down 
the line, retailers are being compelled to shorten their 
credits because of the necessity of meeting the demands 
of the jobbers. 


+. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 10, 11, 12, 1917. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, Minneapolis. 

National Hardware Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 17, 18, 19. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 


1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, November 14, 15. Place not announced. Raymond 


Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Wisconsin 
February 6, 7, 8, 


Milwaukee, 
Stevens 


Retail 


Hardware Association, 
1918. 5 


P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, 
Point. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Association, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre- 
tary of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
Grand Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street. Boston 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 


Mitchell. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








NEAT DISPLAY§ OF HEATING STOVES 
ARRANGED AT SMALL COST. 


IS 


A neat, simply-arranged window display of Heating 
Stoves for the Fall and Winter season is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It was arranged at a 
small cost by B. S. Ham for the Gray and Dudley 


Hardware Company, Nashville, Tennessee, and re- 


green brussels carpet. The background and side walls 
are removable panels of wall board which I find ideal 
for changing the color of the background to suit any 
kind of display. 

“T first gave the board about four coats of flat oil 
paint on both sides, and since then I have used cold 
water paint which is much easier to apply, lots cheaper 
and you get just as good results. 

“The strips used to break the joints or form the 




















Window Display of Heating Stoves Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


ceived Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorD Window Display Competition. The 
fact that such an attractive exhibit was so inexpensive 
to install is much in its favor and entitles the window 
trimmer to hearty commendation for his ingenuity. 
Window trimming is a phase of modern merchandis- 
ing that should not be slighted and each display de- 
serves the proper expenditure of time and money, but 
when a trimmer is able to cut down the expense with- 
out sacrificing the attractiveness of the display thereby, 
it speaks well for his worth to the store that em- 
ploys him. 

Mr. Ham describes his window display as follows: 
“This window is 13 feet long; 5 feed wide; height 6 
feet 7 inches from floor to bottom of prism glass con- 
stituting the arched ceiling. The floor is covered with 


Arranged by B. S. Ham for the Gray & Dudiey Hardware Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 


panels are 3 inch thick and 2 inches wide, while the 
baseboard at the bottom is 4 inches wide., The strips 
are put on with screws so that when I wish to change 
the color of the back, I remove the strips and use 4 
brush on the panels. This can be done very quickly, 
and then I paint the strips before putting them back. 

Panels, dark red; strips, 
The decoration is artificial 


The present colors are: 
white; border, cream. 
holly. 

“The three stoves in the back are setting on pack- 
ing boxes covered with black flannel that has been used 
for that purpose for five years. The cost of this dis- 
play is very small from. the fact that everything in 1 
has been, and can be used over and over again. The 


actual cost of material for changing color of the back 
is not over 25 cents.” 


. 
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CREATES HANDSOME AUTUMN EFFECT IN 
WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS. 


In the accompanying illustration is pictured one of 
the handsome window displays of Tools for Fall pre- 
pared by F. L. Aye for John L. Broman, 6812 Went- 
worth Avenue, Chicago. Its inviting appearance and 
novel arrangement merited Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp Window 
Display Competition. 

The exhibit is described as follows by Mr. Aye; 
“The accompanying illustration shows a window dis- 
play of tools for Fall which is liberally decorated 
throughout with real oak leaves. On the right hand 
side I have a log lying just as if cut down, with the 
original stump standing further to the right. 

“T have the crosscut saw leaning against the stump 


TURD. 
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“Practically all the tools have price tickets. The 
window gave splendid results, and many men said it 
took them back to the old timber days on the farm. 
The first day we sold three one-man crosscut saws 
and one axe directly from the window.” 


o- 


WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION OPENS 
WAY TO SHARE IN MILLIONS SPENT 
ON NATIONAL ADVERTISING. 


Experts agree in saying that more than six hundred 
million dollars are paid out every year to advertise 
nationally the goods which are sold locally by retail 
merchants. It stands to reason that so huge a sum of 
money would not be spent year after year, if advertis- 
ing fell short of its purpose in the marketing of mer- 


chandise. The lesson to be drawn from this by the 











Window Display of Tools Awzrded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


Competition. 


and a wedge stuck in the right hand end of the log 
showing the splitting action. A sledge is leaning against 
the log, as also are a mattock and pick axe. In the 
center of the top of the log I have a long handled axe 
stuck in the act of splitting it. 

“For a catchy ad I have a squirrel placed on the 
tree stump with several different sizes of iron bolt 
and wing nuts, also a large one in his mouth with a 
sign stating “Some nut to crack.” 

“On the left hand end of the log I have a mirror to 
represent a small pool of water with another squirrei 
setting upright as if he were down watering and 
something attracted his attention. 

“The background is of chestnut color paper, and 
the lights I covered with orange color paper which, 
together with the profusion of oak leaves throughout 
the window, gave a pretty Autumn effect. 


Arranged by F. L. Aye for John L. Broman, Chicago. 


hardware dealer is not difficult to grasp. Nationally 
advertised goods sell easier and more abundantly than 
commodities which lack the pulling power of pub 
licity. Trade-marked merchandise is kept up to stand- 
ard because, otherwise, the money invested in adver- 
tising it would be, to a large extent, wasted. Abraham 
Lincoln’s adage still holds true that you cannot fool 
all the people all the time. [rom necessity, then, if 
from no higher motive, quality is maintained in adver- 
tised products. The consequence is that the retailer 
receives fewer complaints about such products, with 
the corresponding effect of satisfaction on the part of 
his customers. 

Therefore, in order to share in the millions which 
are expended in bringing such goods before the public, 
the hardware merchant must let the people know that 


he has them for sale. The question naturally arises: 
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“How much of the business which you transact comes 
from national advertising?’ Ask yourself whether 
or not you are making the most of the opportunities 
which present themselves in this regard. Experience 
has made it clear beyond cavil that the hardware dealer 
can make more turnovers of advertised goods in the 
course of a year than he can of unbranded merchan- 
dise. His profits are determined, when the final ac- 
counting is reckoned, by the frequency of his sales 
rather than by the larger margin of gain derived from 
slow-selling non-advertised stock. 

One of the least expensive methods of connecting 
your store with the golden stream of national adver- 
tising is the window display. Bear in mind that much 
of the preliminary work of influencing the prospective 
customer has already been done in the case of trade- 
marked articles. Your part will be to arrange them 
in such a way as to add the final unit of power to the 
force of attraction which has been generated in them 
at a cost beyond the limits of your resources. You 
can acquire the knack of doing this by the prac- 
tice which you will get. from taking part in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD Window 
Display Competition. You want more business. With 
your present equipment you probably could handle 
twice the amount of your present sales. Look at the 
conditions under which this Competition is held. They 
are easy of fulfillment. Every one who has entered 
the contest will tell you that he has learned how to 
make more money. You can do the same. Don’t wait 
until next week. Go to work at once. Prepare a 
window display of advertised goods. Watch the 
profits mount upward in the thermometer of success. 
Fix the rules of the Competition in your memory. 
Here they are: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how.the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
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sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as mary photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


scriptions submitted. 
*se- 


GOVERNMENT ASKS HARDWARE DEALERs 
TO GET SIGNATURES ON THE DOTTED 
LINE OF FOOD PLEDGE. 

During the week beginning October 21st, all hard- 
ware dealers throughout the country are asked by the 
United States Food Administration to take a per- 
sonal interest in the campaign for food saving and to 
enlist their families, employes and friends in the work. 
Official advices from Washington inform us that a 
new form of food pledge for men and all persons who 
are not directly in charge of a household has been 
adopted by the United States Food Administration. 
It is to be used during the national prepaganda week. 
Every means of drawing this food pledge to the notice 
of the people will be brought into action in order to 
get signatures from one end of America to the other. 

This new form of food pledge, which is printed be- 
low, is to be signed, cut out, and sent to the United 
States Food Administrator of your State or to the 
ood Administration at Washington, D. C. Those 
who sign it become, by that very fact, volunteer mem- 
bers of the United States Food Administration. 
Membership in this great government department is 
free. There are no dues or fees of any kind to be 
paid. The Government wants the help of hardware 
dealers in the form of individual efforts to save food 
and in the exercise of their influence upon other citi- 
zens to persuade the people to practice economy in the 
control of our national food resources. 


Hardware dealers are urged to write without delay 
the United States Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C., for a free supply of these blank pledges to be 
used in their stores and among their friends and ac- 
quaintances to get signatures on the dotted line. A 
work of undeniable patriotism is thus waiting for their 
co-operation. It is needless to say that they will not 
fail to answer the call. 

To the United States Food Administration: 

I pledge myself to use the practical means within 
my power to aid the Food Administration in its efforts 
to conserve the food supplies of the country, and, as 
evidence of my support, I wish to be enrolled with 
yourselves as a volunteer member of the Food Ad- 
ministration. 


eoee? 
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DEALER WHO CUTS OUT AD COUPONS 
WILL SOON CLIP BOND COUPONS. 


Filling in one’s name, business, and address on the 
blank lines of the coupon at the bottom of an adver- 
tisement and receiving a catalog in return, are often 
the first steps toward an increase of business which 
means clipping coupons, sooner or later. 
Properly used and studied, the catalog is a text- 
book of profit-making opportunities. In this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD appears 
the advertisement of Hercules Powder Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware. It has a coupon for the use 
of hardware dealers who carry a line of explosives for 
farming. It is placed there to make a profit for 
the dealer. The interests of the manufacturer are 
hinged upon the success of the retailer. He wants the 
retailer to make more profit by selling more goods. 
That is so plain that no sane man would deny it. The 
coupon is an opening wedge. 


bond 





COMPLETES PROGRAM FOR ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTIONS. 


In the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE Recorp, F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announces the completion of the program 
for the Atlantic City conventions of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the National Hardware Associa- 
tion : 

New York, October 3, 1917. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 

The program for the Atlantic City conventions, 
October 17, 18, and 19, was just completed this morn- 
ing, and we take pleasure in enclosing an advance 
proof of same. 

The entertainment features, while much curtailed, 
will not only be of the highest character but will be 
permeated with a strain of patriotism; in fact the 
serious thoughts that the donning of khaki clothing 
by our boys is bringing to the minds of each, has in- 
duced cur officers to make the dominant note of the 
The bit that each can do for our 


oe 


convention program 
country.” 

A departure from former conventions will give en- 
larged opportunities for members to express the busi- 
ness needs of our industry and offer constructive criti- 
cism for the solving of the vital question of produc- 
tion. 

A fuller opportunity, however, will be given for sug- 
gestions as to the most practical and efficient ways our 
Association can work with the Government to estab- 
lish a maximum force and machinery that will at the 
farliest day bring to all nations the highest and most 
Practical form of democracy. 

From a business standpoint, this convention will be 
one of the most important ever held, and the requests 
for accommodations have been greater than for any 
Previous convention. 

To the delegates and their friends who attend this 
Convention will be pointed out the serious situation 
that confronts our country and industry, and methods 
and suggestions will be given that will enable each 
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one to dedicate himself or herself anew for practical 

and efficient service to our country. 

F, D. MircHeELt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The program reads as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 10:30 A. M. 
Open Session of the National Hardware Association 


in Blenheim Ball Room. 
2:30 p. m. 


Executive Session of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the Blenheim West Solarium. 


oO Ee Pre ar sar F. R. Plumb 
Minutes of Last Meeting. 

Report of Auditing Committee.............. T. B. Coles 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer............. F. D. Mitchell 
Reports of Committees. 

I Sod a ee eke tater eeuk F, H. Payne 
Governmental Activities..................6- C. W. Asbury 
RP Pe Ee eer ee Se 
Sy SI cnc cic veka reeks wks ana D. A. Merriman 
EE oe nek wantin inex ee we N. A. Gladding 
Ee ee ee A. B. Birge 
ee ee eee F. H. Payne 
UII sores op a. binle Qk wibincm eee aaonreate G. H. Harper 
SE OE FT TE Te J. G. O’Brien 
ie cana ga cal wi ue rae ects oat ok T. H. Taylor 


Appointment of Resolutions Committee. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
9p. m. 

Dance—Blenheim Ball Room. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 10:36 A. M. 

Address—‘How to Replace the Men the War Takes 
PO Se NI ccc ene dntavnsrsacsnecanee 
ati ats Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania 

Disscussion—‘How Manufacturers Can Apply to 
Their Own Lire of Business the Sentiment In 
Favor of the Elimination of Wasteful Practices.” 

Report of Resolutions Committee. Open Discussion. 

2:30 p. m. 

Executive Session—Address—“The Policy of Manu- 
facturers in Co-operation With the Government 
on Furnishing War Supplies”................... 
..C. W. Asbury, Enterprise Manufacturing Company 

Discussion—“Should Manufacturers Make an Extra 
Charge for Direct Shipments to Jobbers’ Custom- 
ers?” Opened by Ernest T. Trigg, Vice President 
of John Lucks & Company, Incorporated, and Presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Evening. 

Entertainment in the Blenheim Public Rooms. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 10:30 A. M. 

Executive Session—Address—“ Some Aspects of the 
Labor Situation and the Increasing Government 
Demands as Affecting Manufacturers of Hard 
ware.” Loyall A. Osborne, Senior Vice-President, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com 
pany, and Chairman, Executive Committee and 
Advisory Committee National Industrial Confer 
ence Board. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Open Discussion. 


3p. m. 
Meeting of Executive Committee of The American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. 
Evening. 
Dancing and Impromptu. 
- cee _——$— 


PROCURES PATENT FOR SAW TOOTH. 


Theodore T. Carlson, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has 


obtained United States patent rights, under number 

,240,939, for a saw tooth described herewith: 

A saw blade _ provided 
with teeth of equal length 
comprising a plurality of 
groups, each of three teeth, 
the first tooth of each series 
having at its extremity a straight cutting edge of a width 
substantially one-third the width of the completed kerf to 
form a center cut, a second tooth having a straight cutting 
edge for cutting on one side of the center cut and the third 
tooth having a straight cutting edge for cutting the opposite 
side of the center cut for completing the full width of the 
kerf, the width of such straight cutting edge of the said sec- 
ond and third teeth each substantially equaling that of the 
straight cutting edge on the first tooth and all the cutting 
edges of the teeth arranged within the planes of the opposite 
faces of the saw blade 
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HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO WILL GIVE 
A DINNER TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
RETAIL HARDWARE SECRETARIES. 


A pleasant break in the serious trend of their three- 
day conference in Chicago next week is preparing for 
the National Association of Retail Hardware Secre- 
taries. On Tuesday, October oth, the opening day of 
their fifth annual meeting, the members of the Asso- 
ciation will be the guests of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago at a dinner to be given in the evening in the 
rooms of the Club, 12th floor of the Cunard Build- 
ing, Randolph and Dearborn Streets. 

It is declared, on the authority of A. Vere Martin, 
President of the Hardware Club of Chicago, that no 
melancholy brother of the hardware fraternity will 
be able to reach the second course of the dinner with 
a face unwrinkled by smiles. Any gloomy or dejected 
person who chances to find a seat at the table will be 
so inoculated by the jollity of the occasion that he will 
forget his troubles as easily as a puff of smoke in the 
wind. 

There is to be no solemn speech-making and no at- 
tempt to solve the riddles of the universe. If any of 
the guests want to talk baseball or golf or grand 
opera, he will not be required to submit a typewritten 
paper on the subject to the Board of Governors. No 
diagrams are to be furnished with the humor which 
is so plentifully in evidence at affairs of this kind in 
the Hardware Club of Chicago. Everyone is expected 
to feel so thoroughly at home that he may laugh as 
loud as he pleases without fear of losing his dignity. 

The hospitality of the Hardware Club of Chicago 
is of the sort which warms the cockles of the heart. 
Every member of the Club who can get away from 
home next Tuesday evening will be there to greet the 
visitors with a vigorous hand clasp of welcome and a 
cheeriness which leaves no doubt of its sincerity and 
good will. A circular letter notifying members of the 
event has been mailed by the officials of the Club and 
it ought to reach them soon enough to give them time 
to change the schedule of any prior engagements in 
all instances where such a thing is possible. 

It is rumored that J. R. Gamble of Montgomery, 
Alabama, President of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, will be present in a purely unofficial ca- 
pacity—that is, as one of the participants in the jollifi- 
cation of the evening rather than as head of the Asso- 
ciation over which he so ably presides. 





SAYS PAIR OF SCISSORS CAN BE USED FOR 
A GOOD PURPOSE. 


Information and prices concerning fireplace fix- 
tures, cast hammers and hatchets, saw vises, pulleys of 
all kinds, house numbers, waffle and wafer irons, door 
latches, chest handles, soldering sets, dampers and 
clips, foot scrapers, door and drawer pulls, washing 
machines, and other articles of hardware stock can be 
obtained by filling in the coupon at the bottom of the 
advertisement of Stover Manufacturing and 
Engine Company which appears in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD. The 
dealer who is too busy to write on his own, stationery 


October 6, 1917. 


for the Company’s new catalog can use a pair of 
scissors to good purpose by clipping out the afore- 
said coupon, writing name, business, and location, and 
promptly mailing it to the Stover Manufacturing and 
Ikngine Company whose address is 719 East Street, 
Freeport, Illinois. 


- 
- 
~-oor 


GIVES ITINERARY AND PERSONNEL OF 
HARDWARE SPECIAL TO ATLANTIC 
CITY CONVENTIONS. 





The committee in charge of the famed “Hardware 
Special” which will be run from Chicago to the At- 
lantic City Conventions has announced the following 
interesting itinerary for the trip: 

Sunday, October 14th. 


Leave Chicago, La Salle Street Station.......... 11:00 A.M. 
ee er ee 11:30 A.M. 
Manufacturers’ dinner in dining cars......... 5:30 P.M. 

Monday, October 15th. 

TIN ond ea ot ne tae ia eatin win Rica nwt 7:30 A.M. 
Train will be switched direct to Hudson 
River Day Line Wharf. Breakfast on board 
the steamer “Robert Fulton”................ 8:00 A.M. 

Leave Albany, Hudson River Day Line.......... 8:30 A.M. 
Luncheon on board the steamer “Robert 
Se ag dO tg a ae 12:30 P.M. 

Arrive New York, Desbrosses Street............. 6:00 P.M. 

Leave New York, Desbrosses, Pennsylvania Ferry. 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner in dining cars, leaving Jersey City.... 7:00 P.M. 
IR EEENG osc at vcd avadoscsayesenneses 9:30 P.M. 
The personnel of reservations secured on the “Hard- 
ware Special” up to and including Thursday, October 
4th, is thus enumerated by the committee, which con- 
sists of F. E. Sorensen, T. J. Usher, E. R. Swift and 


R. B. Jones: 
Car ‘431” 
Charles F. Silvester Chicago, Illinois. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
J. Clarke Coit Omaha, Nebraska. 
Lee, Coit, Andreesen Hardware Company. 
Miss Mildred Foege 
W. H. Foege 
American Steel & Wire Company. 
Miss Clare Belle Holloway 
J. M. Holloway Kansas City, Missouri 
American Steel & Wire Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Bell 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Vere Martin 
Manufacturers Agent. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Soule 
Hardware Age. 


Fred Leudke Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
R. E, Tritchler Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Johns Pritzlaff Hardware Company. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Wooster St. Louis, Missourt. 
Manufacturers’ Agent. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rost Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
William Frankfurth Hardware Company. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Harvard, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Car ‘'432” 


Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Harris Chicago, Illinois. 
The Payson Manufacturing Company. a 
Mr. and Mrs. George M. Evenson Sioux City, Iowa. 


Knapp & Spencer Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Colladay Hutchinson, Kansas- 
The Frank Colladay Hardware Company. i 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Knapp Chicago, Illinois. 


Hardware Age. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Birge 

Ames Shovel and Tool Company. 
Stanley J. Birge 

Seymour Manufacturing Company. 
Edwin T. Niper 

Ames Shovel and Tool Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Hough 

Daisy Manufacturing Company. 

Car ‘433” 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Plymouth, Michigan. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


John S. McKenney 7 
1 Cleveland, Ohio. 


William E. Hooker 
Sharp Spark Plug Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Skinner 
The Toledo Wheelbarrow Company. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Smith Columbus, Ohio. 
The Smith ‘Brothers Hardware Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


























Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Barnett Canton, Ohio. 
The Canton Hardware Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Bauer Topeka, Kansas. 
W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Chastlen Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Fayette R. Plumb Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Schwartzburg Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Murphy Kansas City, Missouri. 
National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Bagley St. Paul, Minnesota. 
National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seth Marshall Duluth, Minnesota. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. 
Car “434” hens 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Usher Chicago, Illinois. 
Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company. 


E. R. Swift Chicago, Illinois. 
Stanley Works of Illinois. 
R. B. Jones Clyde, Ohio. 


Clyde Cutlery Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Smith Columbus, Ohio. 
The Smith Brothers Hardware Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Dennis Duluth, Minnesota. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Company. 
Warren McArthur 
R. E. Dietz Company. 
Joseph Ludes 
R. E. Dietz Company. 
Miss Janet Dickson 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Dickson 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
Car “435” 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


W. L. Schumacher Toledo, Ohio. 
The Toledo Wheelbarrow Company. 
B. Berntsen 
H. Channon Company. 
Fred D. Ford 
Eagle Lock Company. 
Daniel Stern Chicago, Illinois. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECcorD. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Huntley Waterloo, Iowa 
Cutler Hardware Company, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Roberts 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Taylor 
American Screw Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Mize Atchison, Kansas. 
Blish, Mize, Silliman Hardware Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Henkle Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Henkle & Joyce Hardware Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Sparks 
American Chain Company. 
Harry Sparks 
Mrs. William Simpson 
Daughter of Mr. F. FE. Sparks. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Car ‘'436” . 6. 
F. R. Hall Marietta, Ohio. 
Northwestern Chemical Company. 
B. H. Barker Marietta, Ohio. 


Northwestern Chemical Company. 
E. C. Readle 
The Canton Hardware Company. 
W. J. Feddery 
Hardware Age. 
H. H. Replogle Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
The Marathon Tire & Rubber Company. 
W. A. Potter 
The Potter Manufacturing Company. 
Charles S. Meacham 
Lovell Manufacturing Company. 
H. G. Grosscup 
Lovell Manufacturing Company 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Moore 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Cleef 
Van Cleef Brothers. 
Theodore W. Neuhaus 
Sickels & Preston Company. 
Misses Imogene and Florence Neuhaus Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Walker Duluth, Minnesota. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. 


Car ‘437" 

S. H. Jacobs 

Fanner Manufacturing Company. 
Thomas Beard 

Lake Erie Iron Company. 
G. W. Carter 

Eagle Lock Company. 
F. McIntire 

Harper and McIntire Company. 


Canton, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Geneva, Ohio. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Peoria, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Davenport, Iowa 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. 


A. H. Vayo Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Eclipse Manufacturing Company. 
B. M. Moore Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturers’ Representative. 
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H. T. Brownell 
Green Drayon Company. 
F. W. Hurty . 
Hackett, Gates & Hurty Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Boetticher 
Boetticher & Kellogg Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Kuehn Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company. 
Car ‘438” 


Chicago, Illinois. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Evansville, Indiana 


A. H. Nichols 
suhl Sons Company. 
E, H. Walworth 

Rome Manufacturing Company. 
E. L. Empkie 

Empkie, Shugart Hill Company. 
R. A. Shaffer 

Simonds Manufacturing Company. 
Irving Kemp Chicago, Illinois. 

Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing Company. 
W. V. Hawkins Chicago, Illinois. 

Columbia Rope Company. 
J. J. Walworth 

Rome Manufacturing Company. 
A. E. Spriggs 

Rome Manufacturing Company. 
S. H. Jones 

Drake Hardware Company. 
W. J. Keene 

Chicago Spring Butt Company. 
Chris Haw 

Haw Hardware Company. 
Charles McGregor Springfield, Missouri. 

McGregor-Noe Hardware Company. 

J. E. Weit 

Atlas Bolt and Screw Company. 
J. F. Harrison 

Atlas Bolt and Screw Company. 

Car ‘‘439" 


Detroit, Michigan. 
Rome, New York. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Rome, New York. 
Burlington, Iowa. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Bering 
Sering & Cortes Hardware Company. 
F. E. McClimans 
Allith-Prouty Company. 
J. T. Roundtree 
Manufacturers’ Agent 
R. W. Blanchard 
Hart & Cooley Company. 
Hager St. Louis, Missouri 
C. Hager & Sons Hinge Manufacturing Company. 
A. L. Hager St. Louis, Missouri 
C. Hager & Sons Hinge Manufacturing Company. 
“2 


MERCHANDISING TODAY. 


Houston, Texas. 
Danville, Ilinois. 
Los Angeles, California. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


R. G 





Stirring scenes have been enacted in some instances 
where merchants have neglected to foresee the dis- 
aster that usually accompanies poor business ability 
and judgment. Merchandising today calls for the 
brainiest men, quality and not quantity such as the 
reverse indicates today. Some are in a bad plight just 
because they never should have entered the business 
in the first place. 


SECURES PATENTS FOR LOCKS. 





1,240,839, United 
States patent rights have been granted to John H. 


Under numbers 1,240,838 and 


Gilbert, Plant City, Florida, for locks described in 
the following: 
Number 1,240,838: A lock of the class described includ- 


ing a main body portion, a shackle slidably mounted therein 
and ‘projecting from one end of the same, a supplemental 


body portion disposed parallel with the main 

“ body portion, and a keeper slidably mounted 
() therein and movable be- 
( _ @ ft 2 “ 

} ¥ 1,240,834 yond the end of the main 


1,240,838 


lar 


aS 


A 


Hips 


body portion for positive en- 
gagement with the shackle 
Number 1,240,839: A de- 
vice of the class described 
including a keeper, a hasp 
disposed substantially par- 
7 allel therewith, an exter- 
a nally threaded tubular 
, casing carried by the keeper 
through which the hasp is 

slidably positioned, and internally threaded 
first mentioned casing, 
connecting the 


a 





adapted to be 
casing co-operatively related with the 
and means for reciprocably but non-rotatabl) 
last mentioned casing with the hasp 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL HARDWARE CLERK RESTORES GOOD HUMOR 


HARDWARE SECRETARIES MEETS 
IN CHICAGO NEXT WEEK 


What is announced as a conference for the discus- 
sion of problems affecting the interests of Retail 
Hardware Secretaries and State Association Workers 
is to take place in Chicago, October 9, 10, and 11, 1917, 
at the La Salle Hotel. The program prepared for 
this fifth annual meeting of the National Association 
of Retail Hardware Secretaries includes seven im- 
portant subjects to be treated by men who have studied 
them from every angle for the enlightenment of their 
fellow members. 

W. L. Harlan of Atlanta, Georgia, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Suggestions, will deal with 
the topic, “How to Get Members for a State Asso- 
ciation.” Inasmuch as the success of retailers 
throughout a given state is influenced to a remarkable 
degree by the numerical strength of their State Asso- 
ciation, this topic, which is the first on the program, 
is certain to develop valuable ideas. 

The subject of “Field Work” is to be discussed by 
S. R. Miles of Mason City, lowa, who, later on in 
the conference, will give a “Demonstration of Field 
Work” in conjunction with J. B. Carson of Dayton, 
Ohio, a member of the Association’s Advisory Board. 

W. P. Lewis of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, is an- 
nounced as the speaker on the duties and functions of 
“The State Secretary,” and his address is expected to 
be a worthy contribution to the discussion of this vital 
office. 

Arguments in support of “Uniform State Program 
and National Convention Program” will be presented 
by H. P. Sheets of Argos, Indiana. In view of the 
fact that the National Retail Hardware Association is 
but the sum of the State Retail Associations, the rea- 
sons for uniformity of program will, no doubt, be 
convincingly set forth. 

P. J. Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, member 
of the Advisory Board, will speak on “Uniform Re- 
quirements for Membership in a State Association.” 
His experience and training are of such a practical 
nature that his conclusions are bound to receive the 
favorable consideration of his associates. 

The last number on the program is assigned to H. 
(). Roberts of Minneapolis, Minnesota, who is one of 
the Executive Committee of the Association. He is 
to explain “How a Secretary Can Organize a Local 
Credit Bureau.” A matter so directly bearing upon the 
vexed question of credits is certain to hold the at- 
tention of the assembly. . 

As reported elsewhere in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpwAre Recorp, the 
members present at this fifth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries 
are to be entertained at an informal dinner, Tuesday 
evening, October 9th, by the Hardware Club of Chi- 
cago. 


a 





The Rotary Clubs all over the United States have a 
single motto in which is contained the boiled down 
essence of merchandising, namely, “He who serves 
best profits most.” 


TO DISGRUNTLED CUSTOMER. 


You could easily see that the world wasn’t all sun- 
shine and roses when he strode into the Greenberg 
Hardware Emporium. There was fire aplenty jn 
his eye and he looked desperate enough to lead a 
charge “over the top’ and demolish a few regiments 
of the Boches. 

“See here,” he snapped at Greenberg’s new sales- 
man, “I’m having the same trouble again.” 

Jerking from his tool kit a screw driver in which 
the blade had worked loose, he growled: 

“Every time I buy one of these the fellow tells me 
the blade won't turn and I’ve fallen for that stuff three 
or four times. But I won’t any more. If I can't get 
a driver in which the blade won't turn I’ll invent one 
myself if it takes the rest of my life. Otherwise I'll 
drive the screws in with compressed air.” 

“Well, Mr. Landa, you're saved all that trouble,” 
returned the salesman amiably. He knew that the 
man across the counter was an excellent customer and 
that it was good policy to have him satisfied. 

“The fact is,” he said, “somebody beat you to it. 
We now have a screw driver that will speak for itself 
after you've had it a few weeks. It’s a Number 9 
screw driver made by Henry Disston and Sons, of 
Philadelphia.” 

Selecting a screw driver from a shelf and showing 
it to Mr. Landa he continued, “You can see for your- 
self that it has a crucible steel blade, hardened and 
tempered, and a rubberoid handle. But if you kad old 
Opie Dilldock’s powerful vision, you could look right 
through the handle and see the blade running the full 
length of the driver and fixed in the long, heavy fer- 
rule so that it can’t possibly turn. It’s a winner and 
we know you'll ‘second the motion’ after you’ve tried 
it.” 

Mr. Landa examined the tool, balanced it, noted its 
durable construction and was favorably impressed. 

“It generally isn’t so easy to convince me after the 
experience I’ve had,” he declared, after a moment or 
two, “but this screw driver has just the thing in its 
makeup that I was looking for. Wrap it up and tell 


me what the damage is.”’ 
e+ - 


IS GRANTED PATENT FOR GANG MOWER. 


John F. Braun, of Merion Station, Pennsylvania, 
nsylvania Lawn Mower Works, 
Philadelphia, has been granted 
United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,241,086, for a gang 
mower, which is described in the 


following : 

In a gang mower, a ground en- 
gaging wheel, a plurality of individ- 
ual rotary cutter mechanisms dis- 
posed in different rows, a shaft com- 
mon to. said cutter mechanisms 
driven by said wheel, driving con- 
nections between said shaft and each 
of said cutter mechanisms, a frame, 
a connection of each of said cutter 
mechanisms to said frame for mov- 
ing the cutter mechanisms over’ the 
ground, and means allowing pivot?! 
mevemert of said connection about 
said shaft. 





- 
——————E 


. ee 
To 9 1.241.086 


ses Eg? 
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INFORMATION ABOUT HARDWARE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


GIVES 





Now that the question of adequate fire insurance is 
being forcibly brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic, the retail hardware dealer will find it of interest 
to review the helpful infermation about Hardware 
Mutual Insurance given in the following. This table 
is in reply to the numerous queries sent to the the 
headquarters of the New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association by members who desire to learn how 
much insurance the Association can give them. The 
former questions of reliability and prompt adjustment 
have settled themselves as every settlement has not 
only been prompt, but very satisfactory to the hard- 
ware merchant with the fire loss. Forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars plus twenty-five thousand, which can be 
arranged by the Secretary of the Association as special 
agent for the hardware trade for New England for a 
large Massachusetts company, makes a total of seven- 
ty-two thousand dollars, which is as much as most 
retail hardware merchants in that section care to carry. 
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SHORTAGE OF LAWN MOWERS IS QUITE 
PROBABLE NEXT SEASON, 


The tremendous demand for iron and steel to be 
used in the war makes it quite certain that an acute 
shortage in lawn mowers will be felt next season. 
Raw materials for the manufacture of mowers are 
already scarce, and there is no assurance of further 
supplies while the war is in progress. Consequently, 
retail hardware dealers should appreciate the advis- 
ability of ordering their 1918 lawn mowers now. The 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Philadelphia, is 
urging the trade to have their mowers shipped to them 
immediately, so as to make certain of having them 
when they will be needed. Attention is directed to 
the fact that the jobber can serve the retailers better 
at this time than he will be able to later, and hence 
the dealer will be benefiting everybody concerned by 
placing his orders promptly. Full information con- 
cerning the company’s well-known line of Pennsyl- 
vania Quality Lawn Mowers can be secured upon ap- 
plication. 


Savings or Dividends 
to Policyholders. 


will Cash Net Cash Average 
Hardware Association Mutuals. accept on Assets Surplus Since Profits to Insurance 
Preferred Per $1,000 per $1,000 Organi- Present Stock- in 
Risks. at Risk. at Risk. zation. Dividends. holders. Force. 
Minnesota Hardware Mutual 
M. S. Mathews, Sec’y, Minneapolis, Minnesota....... $10,000 $23.44 $12.91 42% HO% None $31,000,000 
Wisconsin Hardware Mutual . 
P. J. Jacobs, Sec’y, Stevens Point, Wisconsin........ 7500 17.30 9.29 12% HOG None 15,000,000 
Illinois Hardware Underwriters 
Leon D. Nish, Sec’y, Elgin, Illinois................. 5,000 18.67 11.27 2% 2% None 4,000,000 
Jowa Hardware Mutual 
A. BR. Sale, Secy, Masom City, lewa.s...ccscccccess 5,000 17.22 11.42 11% 10% None 7,000,000 
National Hardware Mutual 
W. P. Lewis, Sec’y, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania..... 5,000 19.07 10.70 10% 10% None 6,500,000 
Pennsylvania Hardware Mutual 
’. P. Lewis, Sec’y, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania... .. 5,000 23.12 13.20 10% 10% None 6,000,000 
Washington Hardware & Implement Underwriters 
FE. E, Lucas, Sec’y, Spokane, Washington......... 3,000 17.05 16.09 34% 35% None 3,000,000 
Nebraska Hardware Mutual 
Nathan Roberts, Sec’y, Lincoln, Nebraska....... 3,000 16.40 8.9] 2% 30% None 2. 500,000 
Ohio Hardware Mutual 
George M. Gray, Sec’y, Coshocton, Ohio............ 3,000 17.05 10.27 2% Qn% None 1,000,000 
Texas Hardware & Implement Mutual 
Glen Walker, Sec’y, Fort Worth, Texas............. 3,000 Qi% Di% None 1,500,000 
Total Available Hardware Mutual Insurance............. $47,000 Total Hardware Mutual Insurance in Force. . . .$82,000,000 
On an investment of five and a half dollars for mem- OBTAINS PATENT ON BIT BRACE 
bership last year, one member saved over four hun- EXTENSION. 


dred dollars in dividends. How much do you save? 


From the above tabulation you will observe that it 
is possible for members of any State Hardware Asso- 
ciation to procure insurance on preferred risks that 
will save them in dividends as follows: 


$22,500 that will pay 50 per cent in dividends 

15,000 that will pay 40 per cent in dividends 

5,000 that will pay 35 per cent in dividends 

5,000 that will pay 30 per cent in dividends 

6,000 that will pay 25 per cent in dividends 
“*- = 


PLUMB LEVEL IS PATENTED. 


John Holm, Juneau, Alaska, has procured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,240,849, for 
a plumb level described in the following: 


3 The combination with a stock pro- 
vided with a recess, of a plumb level 
comprosing a casing formed of a ring- 
like metallic member adapted to be 
seated in said recess, said ring-like 
member being provided with a gradu- 
BIT ated dial and formed with a pair of 
: niet oppositely disposed grooves, a cross bar 
slidably mounted in said grooves, and a pointer mounted on 
Said cross bar. 





Harry I. Parker, New Britain, Connecticut, assign 
or to The Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut, has been granted United States 
patent rights, under number 1,241,143, for a bit brace 
described in the fol 


extension which is 


lowing: 


| 
FS 
i 3 A tool chuck comprising a shank having longi- 
iz tudinal grooves in opposite sides thereof and ex 
= tending inwardly from the end of the shank, said 
4 grooves being laterally enlarged at points inward 
1 from the end of the shank to form enlarged seats 
at the inner ends of the grooves, jaws having 
shank portions guided in the longitudinal 
and laterally enlarged heads engaged in the seats 
aforesaid, said heads thereby holding the jaws 
against Jongitudinal withdrawal from the grooves 
and said heads having a pivoting action in the 
seats, provided therefor to enable opening and 
closing movement of the jaws, springs bearing on 
the iaw heads to hold them engaged in the seats 
provided therefor and jaw closing means engaging 
over the jaws 


slots 





“*e- 
It costs you money to let your store get behind the 
times in either equipment or methods. The best trade 


will inevitably go to the most modern store. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
ETC., OF AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD. 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., re- 


quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, pub- 
lished weekly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1917. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. Cohn who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the business manager of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, as is required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher—Daniel Stern, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Editor—Richard Moreno, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Managing Editor—Daniel 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Business Manager 
vard, Chicago. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding | 
percent or more of the total amount of stock): Daniel Stern, 
910 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, sole owner. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if there 
are none, so state): There are no mortgages, bonds nor 
other outstanding liability against AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorD. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustee, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 


Stern, 910 South Michigan 





I. Cohn, 910 South Michigan Boule- 


FE. Coun, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of Or 
tober, 1917. 
Seymour M. Lewis. 
(My commission expires January, 1921.) 
+ 


GETS PATENT FOR MICROMETER. 


Under number 1,241,160, United States patent 
rights is granted to Laroy S. Starrett, Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, for a micrometer described in the following: 


" , In combination with the hub of 
a micrometer, said hub having a 
hearing transversely slotted and 
longitudinally counterbored, a spin- 
dle lock comprising a longitudinally 
slotted spindle clamping element 
disposed in said counterbore about 





1,241,160 


said spindle and having a shoulder at one end sealing the open 
end of said counterbore, and an externally disposed operat- 
ing member in said slot of the bearing having a threaded 
connection with said clamping member effective to contract 
said member about said spindle in one direction of move- 
ment of the operating member without imparting longitudinal 
movement to said spindle clamping member. 
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INE 
OBITUARY. 


Fred Kurtz. 

An accident in New York City caused the death last 
Wednesday, October 3rd, of Fred Kurtz at the age of 
66 years, who formerly conducted a retail hardware 
business in Chicago at 1062 West Madison Street for 
27 years. The deceased went from Chicago to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where he engaged for five years in 
other pursuits. Later he moved to Astoria, New 
York, but did not re-enter the hardware trade. Mr. 
Kurtz was a man of lovable character and his untimely 
demise is mourned by a large circle of friends. The 
funeral will take place from the home of his sister, 
Mrs. Charles Rascher, 5425 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Sunday, October 7th, at 2:30 P. M. 
will be in Rosehill cemetery. 

Charles Alexander Smith. 

Funeral service for Charles Alexander Smith of 
Highland Park, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, were 
held Wednesday afternoon, October 3rd. Mr. Smith 
came to Chicago in 1856 and first entered the hard- 
ware and saddlery business. Later he entered a new 
field, and became president of the Smith, Barnes & 
Strober Piano Company. He was 80 years of age, 
and being one of Chicago’s pioneers, had won many 
loyal friends in and about that city. 

a 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


surial 


Hlinois. 
J. L. Soloman has opened a hardware store at Murry- 
ville, 
lowa. 

George Schuler has sold his hardware store at Griswold 
to James H. Laty. 

L. C. Fell has purchased the hardware and harness de- 
partments of the Huber Farm Equipment Store at Larrabee. 

G. H. Jones and Son, Lanesboro, have bought the stock 
of hardware and furniture from Powers and Son. 

Minnesota. 

John Lee has bought a hardware store at Perley. 

Warner and Bakke, Madelia, have sold their hardware 
store to F. H. Moore. 

Anton Sando, Bock, has engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness. 

E. A. Ekstrand has purchased the Charley Ringberg half 
interest in the Ekstrand hardware store at Cokato 

G. S. Lines has opened a hardware store at Browns 
Valley. 

Nebraska 

Mrs. George Hite is now in charge of the Cash 
ware store at Potter. 

C. F. Hughes and Company have bought the hardware 
and. lumber business of Fred Lynch at Dakota City. 

Ohic. 


hard- 


The G. A. Wagner Company, dealers in hardware, 
Cleveland, have been incorporated with a capital stock ot 
$10,000 by G. A. Wagner, E. G. Wagner, J. F. Glunz and 


FE. Mallo. 
South Dakota. 

The Neff hardware store at Groton, has 
loss. 

L. L. Wendt and Henry Delger, Spencer, have 
the Ryan Hardware Company’s stock. 

The C. J. Martin Hardware Company’s stock at Lake 
Andes, has been sold out to J. W. Lister and W. A. Newport. 


suffered a fire 


bought 


Harlan Carl has bought the hardware business of his 
brother Gilbert at St. Lawrence. 
Wisconsin. 
M. Yohanek, Kennersville, will open q hardware store. 
Wyoming. 


W. L. Waughn, Lander, has bought the hardw hus! 
ness of Rhien and Company. 
“*e- 
A business man without a trade journal is lke @ 


submarine without a periscope. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











ACCESSORY MEN TO MEET OCTOBER 16. 


Tuesday, October 16th, is the date selected for the 
meeting of the Automobile Accessories Branch in 
conjunction with the conventions of the National 
Hardware Association and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be held <at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 17th to 19th. 


“eo- 


INDEXED CABINET FOR SMALL 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 





which 


USES 





A Canadian hardware dealer, whose special sales of 
automobile accessories frequently run as high as $300, 
finds it profitable to systematize his stock for easy 
handling. In order to facilitate the location of some 
of the multitude of small automobile parts, this re- 
tailer, we are told by Hardware and Metal, has had 
erected in his showroom a cabinet containing 156 
small drawers. The cabinet covers 3% feet of wall 
space and contains hundreds of dollars’ worth of small 
automobile parts. A large sheet giving catalog num- 
ber and prices of each part is pasted on the wall by 
the cabinet, and is indexed in such a manner that any 
small part can be located in its respective drawer by 
reference to the list and to the index on the drawer 
itself. 

At the front of the showroom, and visible through 
the windows, is a specially constructed glass-topped 
case containing a wide range of automobile accessories 
consisting of such lines as vulcanizers, tire gauges, 
lamps, bulbs, speedometers, hydrometers, tire repair 
outfits, tools, chains, and flash lamps. 


COAL GAS IS USED AS SUBSTITUTE FOR 


GASOLENE. 


With the price of gasolene at 61 cents per gallon, 
retail, writes Vice-Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne at 
Bradford, England, numerous substitutes for furnish- 
ing vehicular motive power have appeared on the mar- 
ket. A development in the use of coal gas for auto- 
mobiles has passed the experimental stage, a motor 





bus using coal gas having made the journey from Lon- 
don to Eastbourne and return, a total distance of 130 
miles. The Grimsby municipality, which operates a 
system of motor-driven omnibuses to outlying dis 
tricts, is said, after a trial extending over four months, 
to have effected a reduction in fuel cost per mile from 
4.30d, to 1.66 d., the price of gasolene being 61 cents 
per gallon, and gas 61 cents per 1,000 feet. 

The only change made in the motor is the fitting of 
a butterfly valve in the air-intake pipe for the regula- 
tion of the air supply, which allows the engine to draw 
the gas in the correct quantity according to load and 
Speed. 

In Yorkshire the use of coal gas for the automobiles 
‘ppears to be increasing rapidly. Recently Harrogate 


adopted it, and now Halifax and Todmorden have de- 
cided to give it a trial. The necessary apparatus is 
relatively cheap and easily adjusted, consisting of a 
canvas bag with an inner layer of rubber, shaped like 
a mattress, which holds the gas drawn from the main, 
and is strapped to the top of the motor omnibus or 
to the rear of the automobile. The gas in the bag is 
connected with the induction pipe, and the engine is 
worked by the suction process in the same manner as 
the ordinary gasolene vapor induction. 


The principal disadvantage to the use of coal gas 
for automobiles is the bulky container necessary for 
the gas. The use of gas for small cars has proved 
unsatisfactory by reason of the problem of adequate 
space for storage. A suitable cylinder for containing 
compressed gas is said to be necessary for the general 
usage of such fuel for motor cars, and the probability 
of the continued utilization of coal gas as a substitute 
for gasolene appears to depend upon facilities for 
storage or compression. 


e- 


SALE OF AUTO FLAG HOLDERS IS MEANS 
OF GETTING NEW CUSTOMERS. 


To an observer standing on the curbstone of Mich- 
igan Boulevard in Chicago it would seem that the 
vast majority of automobile owners and drivers show 
little outward evidences of patriotism. Car after car 
passes in almost unending procession without a sign 
of our country’s flag upon it. At rare intervals one’s 
disappointment at this neglect is relieved by a flash 
of the national colors from some automobile speed 
ing by with army officers or men. Once in a great 
while, the star-spangled banner is seen flying from the 
If this is true of Chi- 
cago, it is likely to be true of every other city in the 


radiator-top of a civilian’s car. 
land. Chicago, with its cosmopolitan population, may 
be said fairly to represent the country at large. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for the retail hard- 
ware man who deals in automobile accessories to help 
the propaganda of patriotism which our Government 
is carrying on through every available agency. Give 
prominence in your window display to flag holders. 
Have your card writer make a catchy sign with such 
Let the Flag Fly on 


words as: “Show Your Colors. 


Your Car.” This, of course, may be varied in many 


ways, such as: “You Are with Uncle Sam in the 
Fight. Let Others Know It by Putting the Flag on 
the Front of Your Auto.” The dealer will be sur 


prised at the number of men who will thank him for 
We all like the fellow who takes an 
Therefore, the retailer who reminds 


the suggestion. 
interest in ws. 
automobilists of the Flag Holders will make friends 
for his store and foster a spirit of patriotism, thus 
proving again that business and patriotism can and do 


work together. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











PUT ENTHUSIASM INTO YOUR ADS. 





In his book entitled, “Making More Money in Store- 
keeping,” William R. Hotchkin says to the retailer: 
“If you are going to be satisfied, as some merchants 
are, simply to put a list of your merchandise in the 
newspaper, with the prices, you are going to lose half 
of the advertising value, you are going to leave your- 
self in the position of being no stronger than your 
competitor who is doing the same kind of advertising. 
Sut if you will stir up some enthusiasm in your ad- 
vertising department, put some ginger into your copy, 
get real news about your merchandise into the news- 
paper, you are going to attract business. 

aK aK * 

Very few, if any, people ever feel impelled to buy 
hardware or other articles because of humanitarian 
motives. This world of keen competition has an in- 
flexible law that business will gravitate to the man 
who offers the most for the money—not that it will 
be evenly distributed among them because they are all 
human. The proverb “Live and let live” is a worthy 
rule to consider in dealings with our fellow men; as a 
parallel to the Golden Rule it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, but it is distinctly out of place and has 
no desirable effect when employed as an argument to 
attract customers to your store. Anyone who believes 
that people will respond to such sayings should rid 
himself of the notion at once. The arguments which 
invariably do attract customers are excellent quality, 
pleasing service and reasonable prices. Hence in the 


two-inch, single 
SPECIAL 


column ad 
The famous Caloric Pipeless Fur- 
“nace, DeLaval Cream Separators, 
Detroit Vapor Oi! Stoves, Lightning 
Rods and a full line of Hardware 
at prices that will suit you.. Live 
and Let Live. 


Peterson Hdw. Co. 


Phone 47 921 Lincoln Way 
LaPorte, indiana 





shown herewith, 
which the Peter- 


son Hardware 





Company of La- 
Indiana, 
inserted in the 
LaPorte Daily 
Argus, the ad- 


Porte, 


age cited at the 
bottom — should 
give way to a sentence or two laying stress upon 
quality or service—the prices have already been men- 
tioned. It will be noted that even though it occupies 
little space, the advertisement contains the street num- 
ber, telephone number, and name of the town. Ad 
writers frequently make the mistake of omitting some 
of these essentials. 











The man who directs the ‘advertising of a retail 
hardware store must be a quick thinker. He must 


have initiative and an inherent ability to grasp the situ- 
ation. It seems but a few days since he was featuring 
screens, porch swings, refrigerators and other summer 








items. A short while ago a spell of chilly weather 
came upon us without advance notice, and immedi- 
ately the ad man bethought himself of cold weather 
needs. As typified in the two double column adver- 
tisements of the Vonnegut Hardware Company repro- 
duced herewith, he commenced to pave the way for 
the sale of room heaters, gas heaters, andirons, fire 


COLD WEATHER NEEDS 


Florence { “Hot Spot” Gas Heater 
Hot Blasts )2"¢ beautifully 


une finished in black 
ire without a ‘ . ~~ 
rival as soft coal enamel with cop 
veaters. Will burn ) ber reflectors. Ra- 
slack, wood, saw- ) diate a cheerful 































ed —_ a glow of light ane & . 
smoke, dirt, soot 2 heat. Come in 5 
ind pois a sizes—prices. 
gases are a on- 
B jmea..t” pins § $9.90 to $9.50 
range from— See our large assortment of And- 
aa irons, Fire Sets, Spark Guards, Odor- 
$27.50 to $45 less Gas Logs and Register Hood 
] 120 E. Washington St. 
sets, spark guards, dome dampers and other items for 
the These advertisements effective 
chiefly because they are timely—because they feature 
the proper articles early in the season—and everybody 


fireplace. are 


knows the story of the early bird. 

Two ads which the Vonnegut Hardware Company 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, ran in the /ndianapolis Star 
are shown here merely to illustrate the difference be- 
tween using good cuts and poor cuts. But the dif- 
ference is really much stronger and of greater conse- 
quence than it appears. An indistinct, poorly-executed 
cut which gives little more than a black smudge of 





<4 Handsome Things 


aa” For the Fireplace 
‘ ANDIRONS 
$2.35 to $20.00 
FIRE SETS 
‘ $4.50 to $13.35 
SPARK GUARDS 
90c to $23.0 
DOME DAMPERS 
$5.75 and.$6.50 € 


VONNEGUT ennatece 


type, like that of the Florence Hot Blast, can spoil an 
ad which is otherwise perfect. It detracts immeasur- 
ably from the appearance of the ad, and _ instantly 
prejudices the reader. On the other hand, neat cuts, 
such as those in the second ad, are really the domi- 
nant factor in attracting favorable attention—hence 


they should be employed invariably. 
. = 6 


























The merchant’s stock-keeping should be as care- 
fully attended to as the handling of his money. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











FIELD OF UTILITY OF PIPELESS WARM AIR 
HEATERS IS YET TO BE FIXED 
BY EXPERIENCE. 


One fact stands out unmistakably from all the let- 
ters received thus far in reply to the question put 
by O. W. Kothe in the September 22, 1917, issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
regarding pipeless warm air heaters. All 
that this particular form of warm air heater pos- 
superior advantages when compared with 
On other points, however, there is consider- 
The answers of Standard 


agree 


sesses 
stoves. 
able divergence of opinion. 
Furnace and Supply Company of Omaha, Nebraska, 
for example, show some phases of the subject in a not 
wholly favorable light. It is possible that the objections 
can be offset to an appreciable extent. This, of course, 
will develop as the discussion becomes more general. 
Admittedly, no mechanism built by man is absolutely 
perfect. Nevertheless, it is believed that the legitimate 
field of utility for pipeless warm air heaters is not 
nearly so circumscribed as some installers imagine. In 
order to save our readers the trouble of looking the 
questions up in an older issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorpb, they are again inserted be- 
fore the answers in the letter of Standard Iurnace 
and Supply Company, which is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Answering the questions of the article by O. W. 
Kothe, our reply would be: 

“1. Under what conditions and style of building 
will the one register pipeless furnace work most satis- 
factorily ?” 

Small buildings practically of one room or with 
very large openings. 

“2. Is it more economical than the separate pipe 
lines to each room for similar houses ?” 

Installation costs less; fuel costs more; results not 
as good, 

“3. Or is it another means in the battle of competi- 
tion where something cheaper is evolved ?” 

It is another means in the battle of competition 
where something cheaper is involved in many cases; 
while in many instances, it is in competition with a 
base burner or stove. 

“4. As a manufacturer or installer, what are the 
favorable points you claim as advantageous for this 
furnace? What points do you argue as superior over 
the other furnaces ?” 

A pipeless furnace has no superior points over other 
furnaces ; has many merits over stoves. 

“5. As a live dealer, what are the 
against this particular style, or what points should you 
avoid in its installation ?” 

You cannot heat any room that is closed off from 
the heater. You cannot heat any of the adjoining 


drawbacks 





rooms where single openings connect these rooms to 
the room in which register is used to the same temper 
ature as the one in which the register is installed. It 
is impossible to warm the floors, 

“O. 
circulation of air?” 


To what distance from the register is there a 


Circulation of air depends largely upon the con- 
struction of the building. 

We do not believe a one pipe system is a first class 
heating system in any building but do believe it a 
better system in any building than a stove. The great- 
est detriment to the furnace business with pipeless 
furnaces is the ridiculous guarantees made by irre- 
sponsible manufacturers or dealers who have no other 
heating plants to sell or have their guarantee worded 
in such a way that it cannot be enforced. 

The recommendations that they advertise and pub- 
lish from consumers are either from consumers who 
have lived in houses heated by stoves or very poorly 
constructed heating plants. They are far better in all 
buildings than a stove; much better in many buildings 
than a poorly installed or constructed heating plant. 
In no case are they a first class heating plant. 

Yours truly, 
STANDARD FuRNACE & SupPLy CoMPANY. 

Omaha, Nebraska, September 25, 1917. 

+2 


LAY PLANS NOW FOR SEASON’S BUSINESS 
IN WARM AIR HEATERS. 
() fe toe OF Py 


cost of living, will be as marked this year as in the past. 


or to be more explicit, the high 


The price of virtually every commodity is high and on 
the up grade. Warm air heaters and coal are no ex 
ceptions. Without question the people of your com 
munity will lend a ready ear to the assertion that you 
can reduce their fuel bills and at the same time en- 
hance the comfort of their homes. When you make 


this assertion—either by word of mouth or in the 


printed advertisement—follow it with the specific offer 
to sell a high-grade warm air heater which will burn 
fuel economically, or to repair old apparatus so that 
it will operate efficiently. 

Fall has come, and winter, to use a baseball term, 
is “on deck.” Hence you can’t commence too soon 
to lay your plans for the season’s business. If you 
were not satisfied with last year’s results or think 
you might have done better, be progressive enough to 
adopt new ideas. Try to instill a little individuality 
in your advertising. Insert ads regularly in the local 
paper, and make each ad a winner. Use attractive 
cuts, appealing layout, and convincing text matter. 
Continually emphasize your ability to help the house 
holder cut down coal bills and urge him, for his own 
sake, to have his new heater installed or the old one 


repaired before the cold weather arrives. 
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WARM AIR HEATER INSTALLATION. 





The Chicago office of the Utica Heater Company at 
218-220 West Kinzie Street, sent us their latest catalog 
of Superior Warm Air Heaters, which booklet con- 
tains considerable useful information to the warm air 
heater installer. The following chapters about the size 
of the heater and cold air are taken from this useful 


little brochure: 
Size of Heater. 


After determining the size of pipe required for each 
room, add together the areas of all first floor pipes; 
add to this the areas of all second floor pipes plus one- 
_ third, and all third floor pipes plus one-half—and the 
result will be in units of heater capacity. See rated 
capacity given for each size of heater. 


Where space to be heated is not divided, as in 
churches, assembly halls, store buildings, etc., capaci- 
ties can be increased from one-fifth to one-fourth. 

We strongly advise the selection of heaters of ample 
size to do the required work. It will be found a saving 
in fuel, repairs and care to heater to select a size 
safely in excess of the actual requirements. Where 
outside cold air supply is used, the requirements on 
the heater are somewhat greater, and this should be 
allowed for. 

For coil or attachment to heat water for domestic 
supply, add to heater requirements two square inches 
of heat pipe capacity for each gallon to be heated. 

Where soft coal-—especially of the poor grades—is 
used, it is advisable to use at least one size larger 


heater than for hard coal. 
Cold Air. 


If inside cold air supply is used, its capacity should 
be at least equal to the combined area of all heat pipes. 
If outside air supply is used, its area should be at 
least three-fourths of the combined heat pipe area. 
With inside air supply larger pipes should be used 
than with outside air, as the velocity is less. 

The cold air duct should not be reduced at any point, 
and if register face is used, it should have full free air 
capacity. Long horizontal cold air ducts and sharp 
angles should be avoided. 

Where inside and outside cold air ducts are com- 
bined, they should be connected at an acute angle be- 
fore reaching heater, and there should be suitable 
damper control so that either one can be used at will. 

With inside air it is often advisable to take supply 
from more than one section of the house. In such 
cases, full capacity rule should be observed, and it is 
best to connect the several pipes before entering the 
heater. 

Cold air duct may be connected with heater by us- 
ing a pit or by a wood or metal box above the surface 
of the floor. In the former case, care should be taken 
to avoid contamination from drains; also to see that 
pit does not fill with water, and particularly that pit 
is used for outside air only. 


When cold air is connected to heater above cellar 
floor, the connection should be made at the rear of 
heater and top of connection should not be above top 
of ashpit. 
to make it perfectly tight. 
better for general practice. 


If wood box is used, care should be taken 
Good metal air ducts are 
We regard the cold air 
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duct above the cellar floor level as a safer and more 
practical method than a pit. 
Filter screens for cleaning the air and collecting 
dust are very desirable additions. 
Never take air from cellar. It is extremely bad 
practice. 


*e- 


CATALOG OF OAKLAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
SHOWS TWO CUTS OF READY-TO-USE 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR DEALERS. 





In the announcement of sales policy which serves 
as a preface to the Oakland Foundry Company’s latest 
catalog is the statement of purpose “to make our ad- 
vertising truthful, our selling serviceable, our office 
methods efficient, our shipments prompt, and our busi- 
ness relations with dealers courteous and friendly.” 
Besides its uncommon value as a well-illustrated book- 
let of warm air heaters, this publication possesses the 
merit of being a compact handbook of salesmanship 
for dealers. It has twelve condensed selling talks 
which are the very essence of good merchandising for 
the Z-Ro Kine line of warm air heaters manufac- 
tured by the Company. Consider this one, for ex- 
ample: “Think what a nuisance are the old-fashioned 
heating stoves! Lugging bucket after bucket of coal 
through the house—mussed up carpets and floors on 
account of dust, ashes, and soot—that takes the joy 
out of life! But with Z-Ro Kinc in your basement 
you eliminate coal carrying and keep your house look- 
ing spick and span. Your wife, Mr. Blank, knows 
what that means to her.” This is the kind of human 
interest touch which gets under the skin of the aver- 
age prospect. 

Two ready-to-use electros for newspaper advertising 
are illustrated in the catalog—one for a two column 
ad and the other for a single column display—with 
space for the dealer’s name and address. An attrac- 
tive movie picture slide in colors is also furnished free 
to retailers, with imprint of their names and addresses. 
In addition, free literature is supplied the dealer to 
give to warm air heater prospects and to send out with 
bills to his customers. It seems hardly necessary, 
after this brief outline of it, to say that it is advisable 


for dealers to write for this catalog. 
ee 


WOMAN CALLS DEALER TO TIME FOR 
GOING OFF THE TRACK. 





“Say, I want to buy a warm air heater—something 
easy to handle,” said Mrs. Ogden when she came into 
John Hendelworth’s store this morning. 

“I have just the thing you’re looking for,” he 
answered, beaming with delight at the prospect of 
a sale. 

“Let me show you this Mogul warm air heater,” 
he continued. “It is constructed in accordance with 
the most approved technicalities of mechanical engi- 
neering. The square of its radiative surface has been 
mathematically determined to the seventh decimal of 
a logarithm ; and—” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Mrs. Ogden. “I said I 
wanted to buy a warm air heater. Excuse me if I 
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jnterrupt your lecture on loga—loga—. Say, what 
do you call ’em?” 

“Logarithms,” said Hendelworth in the tone of a 
school boy caught stealing’ jam. 

Then he came down to earth and words of one 
syllable. He told Mrs. Ogden how easy it is to handle 
3 good warm air heater—no ashes all over the parlor 
rugs and furniture, and so forth. 

But he nearly lost the sale. 

Women don’t care a straw about the “technicalities 
of mechanical engineering’’—unless, perchance, they 
happen to be married to mechanical engineers. What 
they want to know when buying a warm air heater is: 
Will it stand the wear and tear? Can it be depended 
upon to give plenty of heat in zero weather? Does 
it take a lot of coal to keep it going? Does it get out 
of order just when 
it is most needed? 
Does the fire burn 
out during the mid- 
dle of the night? 

They ask a good 
many other com- 
monsense, everyday 
questions. The deal- 





er who carries a 


serviceable line of 
warm air heaters is 
ready with a good 
many commonsense, 
everyday answers. 
What is said to be 
one of the best series 
Warm Air Heater. of 





“Home Comfort” such heaters is 
the “Home Comfort” line of warm air heaters manu 
factured by the Wrought Iron Range Company, 5661 
Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, one of 
which is pictured in the accompanying illustration. 
When we learn from the Company’s catalog, which 
is free to dealers, that the head or top plate of the 
“Home Comfort” warm air heater is made of Battle- 
ship armour plate a quarter of an inch thick, we say 
to ourselves: “By George! there’s something that 
won't wear out in a hurry.” 


“*e- 


UTICA HEATER MEN ANSWER COUNTRY’S 
CALL TO ARMS. 


The call to arms has been answered by men in the 
heating trade as well as by hundreds of thousands in 
other fields. Russell Doherty, 
with the Chicago office of the Utica Heater Company, 
Utica, New York, has enlisted as a machinist’s mate 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Illinois. Young Doherty, who is the son of 
J. A. Doherty, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Company, enlisted as soon as he reached 21, being 
prevented from joining earlier by the fact that he was 
born in Canada. Walter S. Phelps, Michigan sales 
man for the Utica Heater Company, is studying for 
4 commission at the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois. 


salesman connected 


~eoer 


The trouble with some get-together meetings is that 
they're apt to turn into a pry-’em-apart prize fight. 
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NESBIT OVERDRAFT WARM AIR HEATER HAS 
CONE GRATE CONSTRUCTION. 


Frankly, there is not much room for debate concern- 
ing the good effects which flow from the cone grate 
principle of construction. No 
technical knowledge of engi- 
neering science is needed to 


understand how it works. 
The warm air heater which 
is built with a cone 


grate ought to consume a 
very high percentage of all 
smoke and gases, for the rea- 
son that the slant of the grate 
causes the fire to roll to the 
This fresh 
fuel constantly to descend in- 


Nesbit All-Cast Heater, with . : . » fra ” 
Cone Grate Contin "to the middle of the fire. The 


outside allows 


io 


double consequence is that the 
heat is threwn directly against the radiating surface 
or sides of the warm air heater and uniform combus- 


tion is maintained. The cone grate of the Nesbit 
Overdraft Warm Air Heater, manufactured by 
Standard Furnace and Supply Company, 411-413 


South 10th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, is described in 
the Company's catalog—copy of which is free to deal 
ers——~as possessing advantages of easy operation and 
freedom from complicated mechanism in addition to 
the inherent value of the principle embodied in its con- 
struction. 


>-+ 


KNOW YOUR STOCK. 


Unless you know what you have in the store room 
as well as what is on the shelves in the store, you can- 
not expect to keep your stock up or keep it down. 

“2+ 


WARM AIR HEATER IS PATENTED. 


Robert Lincoln Pollock, Sterling, Kansas, has se 


cured United States patent rights, under number 


1,241,274, for a warm air heater described herewith: 


\ hot-air furnace having inner and outer walls forming 
an air space therebetween, there being a communicating air 





space at the top of the furnace, a fire box, a smoke flue, a 
[--~) 1,241,274 ai 
it tr a 
i i 
7 ' 
44 Lit 
mj lm ty 
% 

















U-shaped smoke passage communicating with the fire box 
and with the smoke flue and having the bend thereof near 
the bottom of the furnace in the rear of the fire a ver- 
tical air chamber, said U-shaped smoke passage extending 
at the front and back and beneath the said vertical chamber, 
the said vertical air chamber and U-shaped smoke passage 
extending approximately from one inner side wall to the 
other, and vertical air shafts between the inner and outer 
side walls adjacent to the ends of the said vertical air cham- 
ber, said air shafts having air inlets at their lower ends and 
communicating at the sides with the said vertical air cham- 
ber and at the upper ends with the air space at the top of 
the furnace 


NOX, 
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PATTERNS FOR IRREGULAR SKYLIGHT. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Skylight patterns are pretty much like elbow pat- 
terns and many other stock patterns. For these charts 
many other contrivances can be used without any 
direct knowledge of laying out the patterns geometric- 
ally. But the real hitch comes on irregular work and 


it is on irregular work 
where the tradesman shows 
his mettle. oO 








On elevator shafts and 
pent houses and many other 
places the walls often do 
not run square. This is P 
especially so if the street 


TRUE LENGTHS 


~ PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








a 





all common bars and jack bars running at right angles 
to the lower curb. This saves much complication in 
cutting your glass and measurements. 

If the glass is eighteen inches wide, the bars should 
be spaced at least 34 inches larger to make room for 
putty and the natural give and take in the bars which 
often places them a little off center. The 
through the lower curb shows us the measuring point 


section 







SECTION 
THru CURB |: 
"a 








runs on an angle as in this 
case. Not of these 
miters is square and so true 
angles must be taken for 
each corner with correct 
measurements. If the sky- 
light is to be set on a wide 
brick wall as in this case 
then an angle iron can be 
molded to the brick to 
which the skylight and the 
gutter. are bolted. The in- 
side can be filled up with 
cement or plaster. 


one 





The main thing we will 
consider here is laying out 
the true lengths because 
each bar is different; also 
the patterns for the curb 
so as to convey an idea of 
layi.g the patterns over 
one another to expedite 
labor. 

In designing, the plan 
very often must be drawn 
to a scale, say 34 inch to 
the foot or 1 inch to the 
foot, if the skylight is very large. If not, then it can 
be made full size or to a scale of 3 inches to the foot. 

The ridge bar is placed in the center of the two 
ends and the length of the ridge is produced by taking 
half of the width of each end and stepping it off from 
This establishes the point that would 
But 


the center. 
ordinarily place the hips on a 45-degree angle. 


owing to the irregularity of the plan the hip lines are 
drawn through those points to make the skylight more 
Of course each hip line would be of a dif- 
ferent length, but this does not matter in the actual. 
The next point to observe is to have 


uniform. 


construction. 











PATTERNS 
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Development of Patterns for Irregular Skylight. 


and with this we draw the true length diagram O-P-C. 
The distance O-P is made to suit the pitch of skylight. 
If a third pitch, then divide the end into three equal 
parts as in this case. Next with dividers pick the hip 
lines A-B-C and D and set them over from point P 
in diagram to similar numbered points as shown. 
From these points draw lines to O and you have the 
true length. 


But for the common bar, pick the line 3 or 4 and 
set it as P-M and draw a line to O. Now as the jack 
bars are all on the same pitch as the common bars, pick 
the lines 1-2-5-6-7 from plan and set them on the line 
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M-P, and from which point square up until you cut 
the common bar line O-M as shown. The lengths M-1, 
M-2, M-5, etc., will be the true lengths for the jack 
bars on the lower side of plan. All the other sides 
must be developed in the same way, always working 
from the common bar on that side so as to keep the 
right pitch. . 

Below at the right are shown the working drawings 
for laying out the curb where all the angle lines are 
drawn and their miter lines determined from which 
the pattern is developed. The workman will readily 
understand this after having a start. Patterns for 
the other bars will be taken up later. 


“*e- 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY AGAIN TO MAKE 
GALVANIZED SHEETS. 





The abnormal price levels to which galvanized 
sheets rose some time ago, and the consequent falling 
off in demand, coupled with other unusual conditions 
created by the war, made it advisable for many mills 
to discontinue the making of galvanized sheets. Lately 
the demand for galvanized sheets for roofing and 
other purposes has been growing, and the Jnland Steel 
Company, of Chicago, for instance, announce that the 
manufacture of this material is to be resumed, and 
deliveries will be made after November ist. For the 
time being, only half of the Company’s capacity will be 
used, and of the seven mills in operation, four will be 
jobbing mills used for the heavier gauges. 

-o- 


MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
HOLD INTERESTING SESSION. 


The coming convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors and many other absorbing 
topics were considered at the regular monthly meet 
ing of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin which took place on Wednesday, 
October 3rd. The session was attended by 23 firms 
belonging to the Association, the guests of honor be- 
ing A. W. Howe of Cleveland, Ohio; Otto Geusen 
hainer of Sheboygan, Wisconsin; and G. G. Jones and 
Charles Pansch of Racine, Wisconsin. 

After the reading of the minutes, Paul L. Biersach, 
chairman of the Convention Committee, outlined the 
program so far made for preparing for the National 
Convention to be held in Milwaukee next June. A. 
W. Howe, of Cleveland, then took the floor and of- 
fered many suggestions drawn from the experience 
which the Cleveland Local had in conducting the Na- 
tional Convention this year. Louis Hoffman, chair- 
man of the Hotel Committee, the 
Hotel Wisconsin would be headquarters for the Na- 
tional Convention. 


announced that 


R. J. Jeske, chairman of the State Conference Com; 
mittee, stated that a conference had taken place in 
the afternoon (as noted in the Directors’ meeting re 
ported in article following), which brought out that 
trade would be benefited if a law were passed to 
license the Sheet Metal Contractors, as well as the 
journeymen. He said that the committee was working 
on a plan, and would have it ready for next session 
of the legislature. 

A. M. Smith reported that an ordinance had been 
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passed May 7th, by the Milwaukee Common Council, 
which called for plastering in back of all wainscoting 
and ceilings, and stated that the Building Inspector 
construed that ordinance to include metal ceilings and 
sidings, as well as wood under this caption. Mr. 
Smith concluded that this practice was detrimental to 
the sheet metal trade, and said that the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company was desirous of having this 
ordinance repealed or modified so that it would not be 
necessary to have plastering occur back of sidings or 
ceilings, his argument being that exhaustive tests by 
manufacturers and by some Eastern University 
proved that with metal ceilings this was not necessary. 

Thereupon Mr. Jeske moved that a committee be 
appointed by the President, consisting of five mem- 
bers, to confer with the Building Inspector and the 
lire Chief, relative to proper installation of furnaces, 
ceilings and sidings, walls and general sheet metal 
President Bo 
genberger then appointed Mr. Hollitz as furnace rep- 


work, fireproof doors and windows. 


resentative, Mr. Smith as the head of the ceiling de- 
partment, Mr. Kuehn to act with him; Mr. Jeske on 
Hoff 


mann and John Bogenberger on fire doors and win- 


tin roofing, and general tin work; and O. A. 


dows. 
“*e- 


F. L. GLYNN ADDRESSES WISCONSIN SHEET 
METAL DIRECTORS. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Wis- 
consin Sheet Metal the 
Builders’ & Trades’ Milwaukee on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 3rd, the chief topic 


Contractors’ Association at 


Kxchange in 


under discussion was the important subject of “Ap 
prenticeship.” [rank L. Glynn, secretary of the Wis 
consin State Board of Industrial Education, addressed 
the members on this question, elucidating in a forcible 
manner the workings of the Industrial Commission in 
Not only 
Mr. Glynn, but several of the directors brought forth 
some very good arguments, and all agreed that the 


accordance with legislation recently enacted. 


discussion was a very timely feature and possibly an 
entering wedge for the furthering of the much-needed 
apprenticeship in the sheet metal trade. In addition 
to the dozen directors at the meeting, there was present 
a committee of the Wisconsin State Council of Sheet 
Metal Workers, who conferred with a committee of 
the contractors’ association with a view to working out 


some of the problems confronting the industry. 
*- 


SECURES PATENT FOR SHEET METAL 
SHEARS. 





Clinton DeWitt Wagner, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,241,313, for sheet metal shears described in the fol 
lowing: 


The combination 
ee Fes meen with a metal  slit- 
et, i ting shear of the 
er). on rid ae 1,241,313 type herein desig- 


nated, of a guide, 
comprising a track, a guide-plate adapted to slide thereon, 
means adapted to secure the guide-plate adjustably to the 
under side of the shear at the rear, and a pivotal connection 
of the guide-plate and said shear at the front, whereby the 
shear may be alined for work by fastening somewhat loosely 
at both connections, drawing the shear along its track until 
it finds its own alinement for clean cutting, and then secur- 
ing the guide-plate tightly at the front and rear 
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NEW METAL. WORKER PATTERN BOOK IS A 
TREASURY OF INFORMATION. 





A significant statement in the opening paragraph 
of Chapter V. of the latest edition of “The New Metal 
Worker Pattern Book” shows the uncommon value of 
this instructive volume. In fact, it is the key to a 
treasure house of information. “Underlying the en- 
tire range of problems peculiar to sheet metal work 
are certain fundamental principles,” says the state- 
ment, “which, when thoroughly understood, make 
plain and simple that which otherwise would appear 
arbitrary, if not actually mysterious. So true is this 
that nothing is risked in asserting that any one who 
thoroughly comprehends all the steps in connection 
with cutting a simple square miter is able to cut any 
miter whatsoever. Since almost any one can cut a 
square miter, the question at once arises, in view of 
this statement, why it is that he cannot cut a raking 
miter, or a pinnacle miter, or any other equally diffi- 
cult form? The answer is because he does not under- 
stand how he cuts the square miter. He does not 
understand the why and wherefore of the steps taken. 
Hence it is that when he undertakes some other miter 
he finds himself deficient.” 

It is precisely by understanding how a thing is done 
—in knowing the science of a process or method—that 
the intelligent and ambitious worker differs from the 
plodding mechanic. Very rarely, indeed, does any 
one lift himself out of the wage-earning class by any 
other leverage than that of study. History abounds 
in examples of men who have won their way from 
the work bench to positions of responsibility at the 
head of great industrial enterprises. In every case, 
they were men who preferred books to vottles and 
who were never satisfied until they had mastered with 
mind as well as hand all the details of their trade. 
There is no more encouraging scene in the annals of 
our country than the picture of Abraham Lincoln 
crouching before the open fire of a log cabin after a 
day of exhausting toil and studying the books which 
he traveled miles to borrow. 

The volume under discussion here is the kind of a 
book that the famous rail-splitter would unreservedly 
endorse, were he alive today. It is the kind of book 
whose careful study produces the breed of Americans 
who conquer wildernesses, harness Niagaras, and en- 
rich the world with machineries of comfort. In a 
very true sense, every mechanic who takes a book 
such as “The New Metal Worker Pattern Book” and 
studies it for his own enlightenment, adds power to 
the resources of the nation by substituting intelligence 
for ignorance. As its subtitle announces, it is a com- 
plete course of instruction in the modern methods of 
developing and cutting the patterns for sheet metal 
work, giving the principles underlying practically 
every problem that is likely to come up in practice, 
and explaining the selection and use of drawing tools 
and linear and geometrical drawing so clearly that one 
who has had no previous knowledge of arithmetic or 
drawing may understand these essentials and apply 
them in using the 253 problems in the development of 
patterns by the parallel line, conical or flaring, and 
irregular or triangulation systems. 
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Every problem is illustrated with diagrams and line 
drawings, so that nothing is left open to misunder- 
standing. The book contains more than 500 double- 
column pages and measures 9xII inches, thus giving 
plenty of page-room for large size drawings. It is 
printed in type big enough to make easy reading. This 
is a commendable feature, inasmuch as most of the 
reading of ambitious mechanics is done at night and 
easy reading makes for easy thinking. Copies of this 
important book may be bought of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarDWARE ReEcorp, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, at the price of $5.00, postage 
prepaid. 
-o- 


DECLARES SHEET METAL SHOPS SHOULD 
HANDLE RADIATOR REPAIRS. 


It is surprising how few tin shops have taken up 
the business of automobile radiator repairing. Yet 
there is a good margin of profit in it. Besides, in the 
smaller towns at least, it affords a source of income 
during the two dullest months of the year, January 
and February, when tinners are not doing much more 
than twiddling their thumbs and waiting for business 
to resume dctivity. Ninety per cent of the radiators 
are sent to the city shops to be repaired, thus com- 
pelling the car owner to wait one or two weeks and 
subjecting him to the inconveniences incident to such 
delays. 

By giving practical instructions on some of the finer 
points of radiator repairing and furnishing, at rea- 
sonable prices, little supplies which are needed and 
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False Fins for Radiators Made by F. L. Curfman Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





cannot be bought through regular channels, the F. L. 
Curfman Manufacturing Company, 114 East Second 
Street, Maryville, Missouri, is helping the sheet metal 
worker in smaller towns to develop this line of work. 
The firm has made a careful survey of the possibilities 
and finds that there is room in almost every county 
seat town for a shop of this kind. Fifteen hundred 
cars in a community, it is said, will furnish one man 
work the year around and more than he can de in 
freezing weather. The average county now has about 
that many cars and it is not unusual for a county to 
have four or five thousand cars. 

Both the owner of the tin shop and the sheet metal 
worker himself are vitally concerned in this business 
of radiator repairs. It is only a matter of time until 
the first question a man will be asked on applying for 


.a position in the smaller towns will be, “Can you re- 


pair radiators?” When the F. L. Curfman Manu- 
facting Company started in the radiator repair busi- 
ness, the necessary tools and supplies could not be 
bought and, therefore, had to be made. Owners of 
sheet metal shops and hardware. dealers who have tin 
shops in connection with their stores will appreciate 
the booklet of instructions, containing price list 0! 
necessary tools and stpplies, which this Company 


sends free by mail on application. 
“*ee 


“Tt is not enough to be industrious; so are the 
What are you industrious about ?’—Thoreau. 
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INTRODUCES BILL FOR CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


The passage of laws in various states regarding in- 
dustrial education, the recent enactment of child labor 
laws, and the abnormal labor conditions in this coun- 
try resulting from the war, all lend especial interest 
to the news that the much-anticipated Education Bill 
in England raises the school age to fourteen and pro- 
vides for the establishment of part-time continuation 
schools. The question of vocational or industrial 
training has for years been of vital interest in the 
United States, and this interest will undoubtedly be- 
come intensified as we gradually face the labor prob- 
lems which now confront England and which will be 
the dominant factor in its industrial and commercial 
activity after the war. 

Independently of the war and industrial conditions 
after the war, says an English contemporary, it has 
long been patent that drastic alterations will have to 
be made in the English educational system, and that 
the instruction of the rising generation can no longer 
be allowed to proceed in the old haphazard way. When 
war broke out this had already been made obvious 
by the decline of apprenticeship and by the absorption 
of large numbers of young people in “blind alley” 
occupations. The problems involved have since been 
further complicated by the premature withdrawal of 
some 600,000 children for work on munitions, in the 
fields and in the mines. 

During the past three years many ruthless compari- 
sons have been drawn between methods adopted in 
other countries and England, entirely to the detriment 
of the latter, but as a matter of fact, their system, 
or rather lack of system, is condemned by its own 
glaring defects. Reform embracing an extension of 
the compulsory principle was inevitable, and Mr. 
Fisher, chairman of the Board of Education, who in- 
troduced the Bill, with characteristic breadth of view 
aims at the education of “the whole man—spiritually, 
intellectually and physically.” 


In the first place, the administrative organization 
of education is to be improved so that it will no longer 
be possible to find an important center without its 
secondary school. The next item in this children’s 
Magna Charta is that every boy and girl in England 
shall receive an elementary school life up to the 
age of fourteen, and that this shall be unimpeded by 
the competing claims of industry. The raising of the 
school age involves the abolition of what is known 
as the half-time system, which, says Mr. Fisher, has 
been condemned by every educationist and every 
social reformer, being bad for the physique of the 
children and injurious to their intellectual prospects. 

. Part-time day continuation schools are to be estab- 
lished which every young person in the country will 
be compelled to attend unless he or she is undergoing 
some suitable form of alternative instruction. The 


>: . 7 
Bill includes a series of proposals for the develop- 
ment 


of the higher forms of elementary education 
the improvement of the physical condition 
children and young people under instruction. 


Finally, the Bill consolidates the elementary school 
STants and 


and for 
of the 


makes an effective survey of the whole 
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educational provision in the country, bringing private 
education institutions into closer and more convenient 
relation to the national system. 

The new scheme begins at the beginning. Under 
five years of age (or six in certain cases) the child 
attends a nursery school. 
however, Mr. Fisher thinks the child should stay with 
the mother. 


Where the home is good, 


Between five (or six) and fourteen at- 


tendance is compulsory at the elementary school. 
Where education authorities think the school age 


should be raised to fifteen they have power to raise 
it. Between fourteen and eighteen the Bill prescribes 
day continuation schools for 320 hours a year (the 
equivalent of eight hours per week for forty weeks) 
unless the boy or girl has had a full time education 
These classes will be attended in their 
No child under twelve must be em 
ployed for profit, and the hours of those between 


up to sixteen. 
employers’ time. 


twelve and fourteen are to be regulated. 

“In asking the employers in England to assent to 
these changes: The establishment of day continuation 
classes, the abolition of half-time in those regions 
where it still continues to exist, and the further regu- 
lations of employment during the period of elementary 
school life,” says Mr. Fisher, “I am asking them to 
submit to readjustments in the organization of their 
industries which, in some cases, will be troublesome 
to effect, but I rest my appeal upon the broad grounds 
of national advantage. 

“We have reached a point in our history when we 
must take long views. We are a comparatively small 
country, we have incurred the hostility of a nation 
with a larger population and with a greater extent 
of concentrated territory and with a more powerful 
organization of its resources. We cannot flatter our- 
selves with the comfortable notion—I wish we could— 
that after this war the fierce rivalry of Germany will 
disappear and hostile feelings altogether die down. 
That for giving the 
youth of the country the best preparation which in- 


in itself constitutes a reason 
genuity can suggest. 

“T would ask employers in England who may be 
disposed to question the wisdom of this measure to 
reflect how greatly the success of industry depends 
on the character of their employees. A factory is 
like a ship—one bad hand rots the whole company. 
There is notoriously no gift more prized in a good 
firm than the capacity to pick out character. The 
employers of this country have a supreme interest in 
the formation of industrial character, and we believe 
that the measures which we propose will be calculated 
not only to arrest that process of degradation which 
is too often apparent after the close of the elementary 
school period, but to give to the industrial character 
of our people just that additional measure of stability 
which it so pre-eminently lacks.” 

oo 
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THE INQUISITIVE APPRENTICE LEARNS 


FROM THE OLD-TIME TINSMITH. 


“Jiminy crickets, why didn’t I think of that myself! 
It’s as simple as A. B. C.” 

The young apprentice—who has earned the sobri- 
quet of “Nosey” because he is always asking em- 
barrassing questions—overheard the remark of Pete 
Kennedy, the old-time tinsmith, and inquired: 

“What's as simple as A. B. C., and why didn’t you 
think of it before?” 

“You'll land in a hospital some day, ‘Nosey,’ with 
your face in a sling,” Kennedy replied in tones of 
gruffness. But there was an indulgent twinkle in his 
eyes which belied the harshness of his words. 

“You mustn’t ask such disagreeably personal ques- 
tions,” he added in explanation of his prophecy. “If 
you had stopped to consider, you would know blame 
well why I didn’t think of inventing the inverted cone 
of this ‘Royal’ ventilator. If I had invented it, I'd 
be living on Easy Street now instead of working for 
wages in a tinshop. That's reason enough, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered the apprentice, “but why did you 
say that it’s as simple as A. B. C.?” 

‘Because there’s nothing complicated about it—no 
delicate adjustments to get out of order,’ said tne 
tinsmith. 

“Just take a look at one of these ‘Royal’ Ventilators 
that we're going to put up on the Jones school house 
he advised. “This double 
made of two cones, one up- 
right and the other inverted. 
oth are identical in size and 
Soth taper to a sharp 
Now, notice how this 


this afternoon,” cone is 


shape. 
point. 
lower inverted cone is set 
squarely in the middle of the 
the shaft. 


You see how simple that is, 


upcoming air of 


don’t you?” 
“No, not exactly,’ honestly 





The Royal Ventilator. 
replied the inquisitive apprentice. 

“Well, it is simple just the same,” insisted the tin- 
smith. “The air coming up the flue hits the inwardly 
slanting sides of this lower inverted cone and the cone 


turns the air upward and outward.” 

“Do you know what that means?” he asked. “It 
means that this ventilator doesn’t have to depend upon 
wind velocity for its action. It’s automatic because 
it’s built to work with the laws of nature instead of 
against them.” 

“Here's another point,” he continued, “which you 
might miss. The shape of this cone and the way it’s 
located don’t allow any pockets for dead air to gather 
in, or room gas. There isn’t any back pressure in 
this “Royal’ Ventilator.” 

“I get you,” said the apprentice. 
good name for it—‘Royal’ Ventilator.” 

“T’'ll tell you what to do, ‘Nosey,’ seeing that you're 
so interested in the thing,” said Kennedy by way of 
ending the conversation. “Ask the boss to let you take 
home the Royal Ventilator Company’s catalog and 


study the thing out for yourself. Maybe, if you'd 


“Gee, that’s a 
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write to the Company they’d send you one. Their 
address is Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I don’t know 
the street number for sure. But ‘Philadelphia’ will 
reach them all right.” 


“*e- 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHEETS DISCUSS PRICE 
QUESTION. 


On Tuesday, October 2nd, manufacturers of sheets 
assembled at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh 
to consider the question of prices which the Govern- 
ment will name on their products. The cost of pro- 
duction was carefully studied, and on the following 
day these figures were submitted to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute at its meeting in New York, pre- 
vious to their presentation before the War Industries 
Board of the Government. 

It is realized that until the Government has fixed 
the price of sheet bars, sheet makers will be unable 
to determine what would be a fair and reasonable quo- 
tation for their products. According to reports, the 
Government has been considering prices ranging from 
$52.00 to $60.00 for sheet bars, and upon this basis, 
it is believed that the price named for 28-gauge black 
sheets would be about 5.50 to 6.00 cents, mill, with 
differentials for other grades based on this price. 





China Ware. 
From the Home Hardware Company, Batesville, Indiana. 

Can you give us names of concerns that manufac- 
ture china ware? 

Ans.—Owen China Company, Minerva, Ohio; C. C. 
Thompson Pottery Company, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
and G. M. Thurnauer Company, Incorporated, 6 East 
20th Street, New York City. 

Clayton & Lambert Firepots. 
From L. E. Miller, 1150 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


Please advise me who in Chicago handles Clayton 
and Lambert firepots. 

Ans.—Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street; and Bullard and Gormley Company, 175 
North State Streets, both of Chicago. 


Repairs for Imperial Warm Air Heater. 
From J. H. Waters, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Kindley let me know where I can get grates for the 
Imperial warm air heater made by the Chicago Heater 
and Supply Company. 

Ans.—A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316 North 
Third Street, St. Louis, Missouri; and Northwestern 
Stove Repair Company, 654 West Twelfth Street, 
Chicago. 

Heaten Range. 
From the Leavenworth Cornice and Roofing Company, Leav- 

‘ enworth, Kansas. 

Will you please advise who makes the Heaten 
Range ? 

Ans.—Bromell, Schmidt and Company, York, Pent- 
sylvania. 

National Oil Stove. ; 
From The Brundage Hardware Company. Cody, Wyoming: 


Kindly let us know who makes the National Oil 
Stove. 

Ans.—Excelsior Stove and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
























1.241427 2 
4 


‘ 
1,241,054 














1,240,826. Agitator for Washing Machines. George L. 
Davis, Binghamton, N. Y. Filed Feb. 29, 1916. 
1,240,835. Flash-Igniter for Gas-Burners. Herman 


Frank, Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to Julius I. Rutz, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 26, 1916. 

1,240,846. Door Attachment. Charles F. Herbolsheimer, 
Denver, Colo. Filed *Sept. 7, 1915. 

1,240,854. Permutation-Lock. Frederick W. Jones and 
Luther Glass, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Sept. 11, 1916. 


1,240,984. Evaporating-Pan. Max Kurth, Waldron, Ark. 
Filed Oct. 21, 1916. 
1,241,010. Cooking Utensil. Jennie Paquette, Chicago, 


Ill, assignor to Isabelle Carroll, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 


6, 1915, 


1,241,054. Wire Staple. Charley Tervo, Mack, Minn., 
assignor of one-third to Owen E. Hulehan, Deer River, 
Minn. Filed July 22, 1916. 

1,241,058. Animal-Trap. Myron A. Twitchell, Elk Point, 


S. D,, assignor to Chauncey C. Crandall, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and Buel Couch and Milton S. Crandall, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Filed Feb. 27, 1917. 


1,241,081. Spring-Hinge. Emil Pommer, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Filed May 2, 1914. 
1,241,090. Metal Window Frame and Sash. Harry E. 


Campbell, New York, N. Y. Filed March &, 1917 

1,241,099. Door-Holder. Drake, Union, N. 
Y. Filed March 30, 1916. 

1,241,127. Christmas-Tree Holder. Frederick W. Krapf, 
Jr, Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to William F. Wilken, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 16, 1914. 


Clarence E. 


1,241,169. Metallic Dish-Rack. Andrew M. Vanderbeek, 
Plainfield, N. J. Filed Sept. 30, 1915. 
1,241,176. Drill or Boring Member. Harry J. Watts, 


Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Filed Noy, 1, 1916. 














1,241,179. 
boro, N. Y. 


Clayton O. White, Deans- 


Staple-E-xtractor 
Filed March 29, 1917. 


1,241,185. Window-Ventilator. John P. Adams and 
George I. Leonard, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 2, 1917. 

1,241,189. Tool-Handle. Leslie Vastine Boone, Bridge- 
port, Cal. Filed May 28, 1917. 

1,241,192. Door-Fastener. Leo Bruder, Avon, Ohio. 
liled April 14, 1917. 

1,241,216. Sad-Iron Louis Hoffman, Duluth, Minn. 


Filed Feb. 3, 
1,241,222. Carpet-Beater. 
R. I. Filed Jan. 26, 1917. 
1,241,282 
Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Filed April 19, 1916. 
1,241,294. Bit 
Smith, 


1917. 
Harrison D. Kempton, Crans- 
ton, ’ 


Alexander M. Remer, 
Camden, N. J. 


Combination-Square. 
Frederick Hughes, 
Holes 
1916 


Boring Square William H 


Filed April 22, 
Darell M 


for 
Pasadena, Cal. 
1,241,534] Level. 
Filed May 13, 1916 
1,241,378. Stove-Lid Lifter. Jennie A 
Ill., assignor of one-half to Lewis B 
Filed Feb. 16, 1916. 


Chambers, San Diego, Cal 


Marietta, 


Marietta, I 


Hlendee, 


Hendee, 


1,241,427. Needle-Threader. Martin Nielsen, I-ast Seat 
tle, Wash. Filed Dec. 28, 1916 

1,241,447. Lock Attachment. George Schleicher, Belle- 
ville, Ill. Filed May 22, 1916. 

1,241,448. Adjustable Strainer for Cooking Vessels 
Ralph L. Sherman, Des Moines, Iowa. Filed Dec. 19, 1916 

1,241,458. Door Attachment. Everett Wiley, Yates City, 


Ill. Filed Feb, 7, 
1,241,478 
assignor of one-third to Albert L 


1916. 
Nemec, Chicago, Il. 


Reardsley and one-third 


Filed Feb. 13, 1915 


Door-Holder. Joseph 


to Charles kk. Oliver, Chicago, II] 
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— WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 
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TRADE CANNOT BUY STEEL AT NEW PRICES 
FOR SEVERAL MONTHS. 


There is little prospect that steel mills will be able 
to accept any business not directly connected with the 
war in the next three months—hence buyers who ex- 
pected to benefit immediately by the price agreement 
made at Washington, as announced last week, are 
likely to be disappointed. It is expected that the agi- 
tation for a revision of existing contracts will sub- 
side. Little of the future delivery steel and iron was 
sold at the high prices commonly accepted as the mar- 
ket, and by the time three months have passed, there 
will no doubt be little reason for an adjustment as the 
situation will take care of itself. 

As stated last week, steel producers in general are 
well satisfied with the price basis established by the 
Government, and the feeling is that it will bring out 
maximum production and will insure good profits. The 
one very important feature of the price agreement as 
regards buying is that it releases a large tonnage of the 
steel demand on the part of the government’s Allies, 
which has been banking up lately while the price ques- 
tion was in doubt. The Government was able to place 
orders for its own steel freely, as they could be placed 
subject to subsequent determination of price, but pur- 
chases for the Allies could not be handled in this man- 
ner. 

Outside of the trade, few people understand the sig- 
nificance of the price agreement. Although the reduc- 
tions appear enormous, the fact is that the prices 
agreed to are little below the prices at which the bulk 
of the deliveries were made for the first and second 
quarters of this year. The basis agreed to approxi- 
mates the average price which prevailed in the Fall of 
1916, when many orders were booked for steel for de- 
livery many months ahead. 

For the time being, the iron and steel industry 
awaits complete prices, and various meetings of pro- 
ducers during the week have been devoted to the task 
of restoring a clear basis for the trading of many ma- 
terials not embraced in the original. price announce- 
ment. Sheets, tin plate, wire products, semi-finished 
and other rolled lines have come in for attertion, and 
action on scrap is awaited. Lead and zinc are also 
slated for government price fixing in the near future. 

It is announced the Government is taking a firm 
hold of the copper industry. Some of the larger pro- 
ducers received word, it is said, to make no more ship- 
ments of copper to consumers unless ordered to do so 
by government authority. This is taken to indicate 
that consumers with strictly domestic orders on their 
books must wait for their copper requirements until 
such iime as the needs of the Government and those 
manufacturers doing government work have been 


satisfied, 









STEEL. 

Since the Government announced its prices, buying 
of steel bars in the Chicago market has virtually ceased 
—not because the new price is not acceptable to mills, 
but because of their inability to promise any definite 
delivery to the purchaser. The situation is that mills 
are practically sold for their entire output to July rst, 
igi, leaving out of consideration the heavy govern- 
ment tonnage expected to be placed witkin the next 
few weeks. Mills for the most part are also out of 
the market on shapes, and are unwilling to take further 
tonnage except on government requirements. Hence 
fabricators seeking to obtain quotations for protection 
to allow them to bid on structural work find it almost 
impossible to do so. In the plate market some dissatis- 
faction is noted with regard to the price fixed for 
plates, 3.25 cents. The discontent is chiefly among 
mills which are not self-contained. Most mills are 
filled up for the balance of the year and for several 
months into next year with government orders, so 
that they are in no position to take on new business 
frm the regular trade. 


COPPER. 

The present condition of the copper market is not 
considered strong, and buying, even by the Govern- 
ment, 's light and small in volume. Copper consumers 
are still attempting to place contracts with dealers, and 
the decision has not yet been reached as to how to 
treat regular users of the metal. Although the Gov- 
ernment has fixed a price of 23%. cents a pound for 
first quarter, the fact remains that copper cannot be 
purchased for less than 26 cents. In the New York 
market less than carload lots of electrolytic have been 
disposed of at prices ranging from 2614 to 28% cents 
for spot delivery. Some small sales of casting copper 
have been made at about 26 cents for spot and October 
delivery, while offers have been made by casting pro- 
ducers to brokers of metal for February delivery at 
26 cents. Predictions are being made in mining circles 
that at the end of four months’ trial of 23% cents 
copper producers will be able to show the Government 
that, notwithstanding their efforts, they have been un- 
able to supply the demand because of the failure of 
that price-level to stimulate high cost production. 
Then they expect to see a higher price fixed. 


TIN. 

The tin market during the past week has been it- 
active. Appearances are that consumers are not will- 
ing to take any risk, especially when the market abroad 
seems to reflect a lower tendency, and they were wait- 
ing for further developments. Sellers have refused to 
quote except on spot tin. Tin is quoted nominally 4s 


follows: Spot Straits, 6034 to 61 cents, New York, 
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but for quick cash against documents in New York, 
the price can be shaded, sellers being disposed to meet 
buyers; Spot Banca, 591% to 5934 cents; Spot Chinese 
Number I, 59% to 5934 cents. Chicago warehouses 
have decreased their prices on tin one cent per pound, 
and prices are now as follows: Pig tin, 67% cents 
and Bar tin, 68% cents. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices in Chicago district have been de- 
creased 4 cent a pound by warehouses, and quotations 
are now as follows: XXX Guaranteed, % & Ya, 37 
cents; Commercial, % & %, 35 cents; Number | 
Plumbers’, 33 cents. 


LEAD. 

Lead producers report rather good business during 
the past week. After the recent sharp declines the 
outside market remains at 8 cents, New York, on a 
par with the leading independent’s quotation. On the 
St. Louis basis, independents are just meeting the lead- 
ing interest’s quotation of 7 11/12 cents. Among re- 
cent interesting developments was the asking for bids 
by the lead committee on 2,500 tons of lead for ship- 
ment to Russia. The price is understood to have been 
814 cents, Puget Sound. Chicago warehouses have de 
creased their prices on lead 25 cents per hundred 
pounds as follows: American Pig, $8.75 and Bar, 
$9.25. Sheet lead prices were decreased $1.10 per hun- 
dred pounds, new quotations being as follows: [ull 
coils, $10.75 and cut coils, $11.00. 


SPELTER. 

Some spelter producers state they have done a good 
volume of business with galvanizers in recent weeks, 
but the demand in general has been lagging. The brass 
trade is only operating about 60 per cent of capacity, 
largely on Government orders where the spelter is sup- 
plied, while galvanizers are said to be operating only 
about one-third of capacity. Consequently, spelter de- 
mand continues light, with supplies still plentiful. The 
Government recently awarded a lot of Grade 1B 
spelter at 10.6714 cents. Prime Western quotations 
are as follows: Prompt and October shipment, 814 
cents; November and December, 834 cents. Chicago 
warehouses have decreased their prices on spelter in 
slabs 4 cents per pound, the new price being 9 cents. 


TIN PLATE. 

It is expected that the food administration will soon 
name prices for tin plate. 
the level named by the Government for sheet bars. 
The opinion is that the tin plate price to be named by 
the Government will represent a considerable cut un 


This is expected to follow 


der the figures now prevailing in the open market. 
There is much speculation as to whether the Govern- 
ment figure will be around $7.50 per hundred pounds, 
Pittsburgh, named by the leading interest last April. 
Private buying of tin plate is extremely limited, due 
Principally to the fact that makers are well booked 
for the remainder of the year. 
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OLD METALS. 

Continued decline marks the iron and steel scrap 
market in Chicago, due to lack of buying on the part 
of all consumers. Practically the only movement of 
material now is between dealers and occasional ton- 
nages taken by consumers at sharp concessions. Un- 
der present conditions in the finished material market, 
consumers believe scrap must be lower to fit the gen- 
eral situation. On the other hand sellers believe the 
scrap market is essentially strong and prefer to hold 
their material rather than sell it on a falling market. 
Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago district, 
which may be considered nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $40.50 to $42.00; old iron axles, $41.00 to 
$43.00; steel springs, $37.00 to $38.00; Number | 
wrought iron, $35.00 to $36.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$23.00 to $24.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows, per pound; Light copper, 19/% 


ws 8 


cents ; light brass, 12 cents; lead, 514. cents; zine, 5¥ 
» cents, 


cents ; cast aluminum, 17! 


SHEETS. 

Makers of sheets in the Chicago district have been 
refusing to sell in the absence of a settled price on 
sheets, and are awaiting the government’s announce 
ment as to prices. This is expected shortly, and ac- 
cording to some, the price of 28-gauge black and 10- 
gauge blue annealed sheets may be fixed at from 6,00 
to 6.50 cents, Chicago and Pittsburgh, these figures 
approximating those paid by the Government for army 
purposes. Consumers in the market have not been in- 
sistent, and certain makers have refused to quote for 
the past two weeks. 

Manufacturers in the Mahoning Valley have been 
receiving further government business for 28-gauge 
galvanized sheets. The individual allotments average 
about 1,000 tons, and this tonnage will be used at the 
various cantonments, being independent of the 50,000 
ton allotment now being turned out by the valley mills 
for Pershing’s army in France. 


PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market has been waiting during the 
past week while producers were formulating price dif 
ferentials between grades and generally smoothing out 
the situation. A lack of common understanding as 
to analyses of base grades, the point of quoting and 
other questions are yet to be cleared up. New inquiry 
has appeared in rather heavy volume in some districts, 
but results for consumers have scarcely been promis 
ing. 
most complete suspension of activity. 


The Chicago market is marking time, with al 
Both buyers 
and sellers seem disposed to let matters rest until a 
the 


understanding of situation 1s 


more complete 

reached. As a matter of fact no better time for a 
cessation of activity could have been found than the 
present, as conditions are such that neither buyer not 
seller is likely to suffer. These conditions are found 


in the fact that northern furnaces are sold through the 
first half of next year, and southern makers apparently 
have sufficient contracts to place them in comfortable 


lears. 


positions until the situation « 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
eaten paenennenntedd Western Hardware and Metal ames corrected weekly, 


METALS. |. LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 


gaat a Pig..00-.-.+- ee ‘* Le ira Machine..... seeecsesees 60% | Carpet. Per doz, 


. No. 17 pinged Spring Wire...$ 1 19 
—_—_— 5 | No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. | 49 


No. 10 Preston 
Full coils per 1001bs.$10 75 | : 
PIG IRON. Cut coils .. ... per 100Ibs. 11 00 | | Hollow. (Eee. 


Bas : | B doz | No. 50 Imp. Dover.. 
=a i gape | Bem APR GS) Ne 
Lake i. Cc i limes ; ren "68 : No. 4 Heavy hotel tinned... 


Malleable......... Coeee : ) | Post Hole. ag 15 “ “ “ 


Digwell, 8-inch per doz. $12 50| No. 18 “ “ “ 


| Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... Nets. | 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT . | Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in.. per doz. 10 00 | 


TIN PLATES. BELLOWS. 


Per Box | Ship. | Blacksmiths’ 
OOOO Ford's, with or without screw... 157% | Hand. 
csssensssonacaciea Snell's 134, | 


8 9 10 12 
— Sepeegeanpneceee f 15% | ree Sree Sem 


IXXXX 14x20 Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’. 
IC 20x28 Bessog's.--20e+eee coveeeees so Brad. | 12-inch 
POPP PPP Pee eee eee | No. 3 Handled 


Ratlroa4. 
Plumbs....... peconbeesnene= 20% 





No. 1050 Handled.... 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


3- inch Nickeled Rotary oe. 


COKE PLATES. AMMUNETION . | ~ Bronzed base 


| 
Cags:, Percussios—per 1,000. | Cow. 
Cokes, 180 lbs 20x28 $31 Cage | Harness. | 
Cokes 200 Ibs 20x28 32 P 45 Waterproof, 1-10s.. 2a Comnen 5| High Grade 
32% 


Kentucky 
Cokes, 270 Ibs IX 20x28 35 


Shells, Loaded— | Pe 
| Peg. New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder | Shouldered emg’ 
Loaded with L. -pgagaagn Powder, | 3 -in. Old Copper Bell 
per 100 lbs.f10 medium 32% | | 3 -in. Old Copper Beil, ny. 7 00 
per 100 lbs. 10 Loaded wi | 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 50 
per 100 lbs. 10 ad ; 3 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
per 100 lbs. 10 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade * > Gen ‘ld. ‘ 95 | nd lis, 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK} Smokeless Leader Grade 32 . I Beate 
$9 | Black Powder......-..++e++=»32%| f 


9 851U. M. C. AXES. 
9 90 — mmnmmamnanentana irs: | 


ee 


4 Boy's Handled. | Miscellaneous. 
+ 1000} Now Cliub.....ccccescocncess B05 


Niagara eee 9 00 Church and School, steel alloys... 


Broad. \Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 
asaanican terse Gun Weds—pes 3000 Plumbs, West, Pat........+-;. Li Each $225 300 400 530 


h 7-8 oe 
No. 16.....+++++.-Der 100 Ibs.gi0 25 | Winchester 7-8 gauge. . as” LL Sraaey BEVELS, TEE 
- 11-28 gauge , per doz.$19 00) [Srgaley’ s, rosewood handle, Ow 
lis 


der 
DuPont's Sporting, iw. 
o rT a 0! Single Bitted (handled). 


f kee ; 3% Warren Silver Steel 
~~" . os Ib 32 | Warren Blue Finished 


Pow 


ad ad . 22| Rough Rid 

oe Smokeless drums. . 43 50| Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper ! 

- keys..... 22 6O 

= oe. : co 

per 100! be.$10 80 “ “kegs... 5 75! single Bitted (without handles). 

per 1001 bs. 10 85 — 00) sae ~~ Steel 12 oc | Auser. 

per 1001bs. 10 90 L. & = Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished Jenning’ s Pattern 


25) i ] Ford’s Car and Machine 
per 1001lbs. 11 00 Rough Rider. | Ford's Ship 


40! 
; : | Russell Jenning’s..........+++ 

SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. ik P ~— a vara boat Clark's sea ie Gas 308s 
Per 100 Ibs. ood’s Champion, Steer’s mall lis 
‘ L.&R. + wont Extra Sporting oz. 14 75) “ *L * $26 00. .25 
Wood smooth No. 20 b, canisters 56| Plint Edge rc i 5 | arge 

~&R. , Ext i | Perfect Premier 0) 
- -_ ae a ane * The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. | 


. . L.&R.Orange, Extra Sporting |g 5 the Base prices, 


me t-lb. canisters ; 22/4 to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
Hercules ‘‘E. C." and “Infallible’’ \44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. Countersink. 
50 can drums 43 50) No. 18 Wheel 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules‘E. C.,"" kegs 00) | No. 20 = 
IRON. Hercules “E. C.,"" $-kegs 25 | BAGS, —? NAIL. | American Snaihea 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, or “Infallible,"” 25 can - 20 +25 os 


00 
5 1,000. $ 00 é 50 750 900 , 
100 Ibe.. base No. 28 $137 IIercules “‘Infallible,"’ 10 can aes 8 Mahew ” | hae 


Hercules “‘E.C.,"" 3-kegs 5 75| | Dowell. 
SOLDER. > : BALANCES, SPRING. 
Hercules “E.C.” and “ - } 
XXX Guaranteed §&$..per Ib. 37c| “canisters. ee ool petouse | Satine 
Commercial } & 3 35c| Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, | Gimlet. 
No. 1 Plumbers. . . canisters 1 25) Standard Double Cut.......+- 
dercules Lightning Rifle, German Pattern per doz. 
SPELTER - a 12 BARS, CROW. ae 
er snarpchooter Rifle, 1 2s| be or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50} 
masnis Dunmye Revolver, BASKETS iR 
SHEET ZINC. a std . pee 
(Clothes. enning’s Square 
coscoeeccnee OO tandaru Square 


ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs c rib. | Small Willow ; 7a 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 $0 to $23 00 yao ceh + fred 4 sicoer ib} Medium $0 | American Octagon 


ASBESTOS. 
COPPER. Board and Paper, up to yy”. .17cper Ib. Fuca Iron. I bu. 13 bu. | 
hicker...18cperlb.' Per doz.............$19 50 21 50 No.1 Triumph...... 


cocccccecccesocccs BO 


| Screw Driver. 





Copper sheet, base .....0+. se00++35C 





